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PREFATORY  NOTE 


'T'HE  papers  constituting  this  little  book 
■**  appeared  originally  in  the  Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary  Number  of  the  American 
School  Board  Journal,  March,  1916.  They 
give,  we  think,  an  excellent,  concise  glance 
over  the  field  of  school  administration 
for  a  period  which  saw  many  vital  changes 
and  improvements. 
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State  and  County  School 
Administration 


Changes  in  Principles  and  Practices 


ELLWOOD  P.  CUBBERLEY, 

Professor  of  Education,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.  .University 


The  past  quarter  of  a  century  has  seen  moire 
fundamental  changes  in  our  theory  as  to  how 
state  and  county  school  systems  should  be  ad¬ 
ministered  than  in  our  practices,  tho  some  very 
important  changes  in  practices  have  nevertheless 
been  made.  The  period  has  been  one  of  discus¬ 
sion,  comparison,  and  the  formulation  of  prin¬ 
ciples  of  action,  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  great  period  of  application  for  the  prin¬ 
ciples  now  formulated  will  be  during  the  decade 
or  decade  and  a  half  which  is  just  ahead. 

For  the  past  half  century  at  least  the  great 
improvements  in  the  organization  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  education  have  been  made  in  the 
cities.  It  is  the  cities  which  have  perfected 
their  administrative  organization  and  developed 
an  administrative  machinery  capable  of  hand¬ 
ling  educational  business  on  a  large  scale.  It  is 
in  the  cities,  too,  that  the  large  problems  of  pub¬ 
lic  school  organization  and  administration  have 
been  worked  out  and  the  fundamental  adminis¬ 
trative  principles  we  now  follow  have  been  estab¬ 
lished.  Sometimes  this  has  come  about  as  a 
result  of  careful  study  of  existing  conditions, 
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sometimes  by  rough  conflict  between  school  exe¬ 
cutives  .and  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
and  sometimes  by  the  united  action  of  all  parties 
in  the  securing  of  new  legislation  defining  city 
school  organization  and  control.  As  a  result  we 
may  say  that  certain  fundamental  principles  of 
action  have  now  become  established  for  city 
school  control,  and  that  these  have  become  more 
or  less  recognized  in  legislation  and  school-board 
procedure.  Freed  from  the  curse  of  partisan 
politics  and  localism  in  the  selection  of  a  super¬ 
intendent,  often  independent  of  the  council  in 
matters  of  finance,  and  responsible  to  the  state 
rather  than  to  the  city,  our  city  school  systems 
have  been  free  to  go  ahead  and  make  progress 
wherever  and  whenever  progress  has  seemed  pos¬ 
sible. 

In  this  progress  in  administrative  organiza¬ 
tion  our  state  and  county  school  systems  and 
particularly  the  latter,  have  not  kept  pace.  In 
fact,  it  is  'only  within  the  past  decade  that  the 
possibilities  of  much  real  progress  have  become 
apparent.  The  cities,  perhaps,  had  to  make  their 
educational  progress  first,  before  the  adminis¬ 
trative  principles  worked  out  by  them  could  be 
applied  to  school  organization  and  administra¬ 
tion  in  state  and  county  school  systems.  Oursed 
by  the  district  system  of  school  organization,  as 
so  many  of  our  states  have  been  and  still  are, 
and  laboring  under  the  incubus  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  necessity  of  nominating  and  electing, 
along  political  lines  and  from  the  body  of  the 
local  electorate,  what  ought  to  be  carefully 
selected  expert  educational  officers,  our  state  and 
county  school  systems  have  too  often  merely 
marked  time  While  the  cities  have  been  strug- 
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gling  to  make  educational  progress.  As  a  result 
we  too  often  still  find  state  educational  depart¬ 
ments  which,  are  statistical  and  clerical  rather 
than  educational,  and  county  educational  offices 
which  are  political  and  financial  to  a  high  de¬ 
gree.  The  number  and  degree  of  such,  both  in 
state  and  county  organizations,  is,  however,  less 
today  than  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

That  a  strong  movement  looking  to  a  change 
from  this  common  condition  has  set  in,  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  there  can  be  no  question, 
and  that  the  next  ten  to  fifteen  years  are  almost 
certain  to  see  very  fundamental  reorganizations 
of  our  systems  for  both  state  and  county  educa¬ 
tional  control  there  seems  now  to  be  but  little 
doubt.  The  movement  is  clearly  on,  and  the 
chief  obstacle  to  its  forward  progress  is  likely 
to  be  those  constitutional  limitations  which  were 
imposed  before  any  of  our  present  principles  of 
school  organization  and  administration  had 
been  worked  out. 

The  full  working  out  of  this  movement  for  the 
improvement  of  state  and  county  school  organi¬ 
zation  and  administration  will  mean  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  application  to  state  and 
county  school  control  of  the  same  fundamental 
principles  of  action  which  have  been  so  slowly 
and  often  so  painfully  evolved  for  city  school 
control,  and  the  ultimate  reorganization  of  our 
state  and  county  school  systems  along  much 
better  administrative  lines  than  now  generally 
prevail.  Briefly,  it  will  mean  the  elimination 
of  partisan  politics  from  the  selection  of  state 
and  county  school  officers,  and  the  opening  up 
of  these  positions  as  places  for  which  men  and 
women  will  be  warranted  in  making  careful  edu- 
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cational  preparation;  the  creation  of  new  state 
and  county  school  boards  to  select  these  officers 
and  for  legislative  control,  and  with  powers 
analogous  to  those  now  given  city  school  boards 
under  our  best  city  administrative  organiza¬ 
tions;  the  elimination  of  the  outworn  district 
system  of  school  organization  and  the  substitu¬ 
tion,  outside  of  the  New  England  and  a  few 
other  states,  of  the  county  'as  the  smallest  unit 
for  school  organization,  tho  with  large  freedom 
in  organization,  and  action  to  the  cities;  and  a 
marked  increase  in  oversight  and  control  on  the 
part  of  the  state  itself.  There  will  then  be,  in 
place  of  the  present  thousands  of  small  and  in¬ 
efficient  district  organizations,  one  county-unit 
educational  organization  for  each  county  and 
one  for  each  city,  with  all  responsible  to  a  central 
state  educational  organization.  To  direct  the 
educational  affairs  of  these  larger  units  will  call 
for  a  small  corps  of  well-trained  educational 
experts,  who  should  secure  and  hold  their  offices 
solely  on  the  basis  of  competency. 

The  way  we  are  likely  to  follow  has  been 
marked  out  for  us  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  not  only  by  the  cities,  which  have  been 
the  chief  centers  of  conflict  and  resulting  educa¬ 
tional  progress,  but  also  by  a  few  of  our  more 
progressive  states  as  well.  The  state  educational 
reorganizations  in  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey,  and  Idaho,  where  new  appointive 
State  Commissioners  of  Education,  responsible 
to  lay  boards,  have  been  created,  have  been  clear¬ 
ly  in  this  direction.  The  creation  of  new  legis¬ 
lative  State  Boards  of  Education  in  place  of  old 
ex-officio  boards,  as  in  California  and  Okla¬ 
homa,  have  also  been  in  this  direction.  The 
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creation,  by  law,  of  a  large  number  of  state 
school  inspectors,  under  a  variety  of  titles  and 
in  nearly  all  of  the  states,  all  of  whom  have  been 
made  appointive  officers  and  at  good  salaries, 
have  also  been  important  recent  indications  as 
to  the  lines  which  we  in  the  future  shall  in  all 
probability  follow.  The  large  amount  of  recent 
discussion,  and  the  many  recent  attempts  to 
break  down  constitutional  limitations  so  as  to 
permit  of  a  more  thoroly  sound  administrative 
organization,  are  all  additional  indications  as 
to  what  the  near  future  has  in  store  for  us  in 
matters  of  state  educational  control.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  consideration  of 
the  problems  of  educational  organization  we 
now  have  certain  principles  of  action  quite  firm¬ 
ly  established,  and  as  soon  as  restricting  con¬ 
stitutional  limitations  can  be  modified  we  shall 
doubtless  witness  the  creation  of  state  educa¬ 
tional  departments  of  strength  and  dignity  in 
most  of  our  states,  and  to  these  will  be  en¬ 
trusted  many  functions  now  left  to  subordinate 
units  and  poorly  handled  by  them. 

In  county  educational  control  the  South  has 
done  much  to  show  us  the  lines  of  more  rational 
county  educational  organization,  and  the  recent 
acute  development  of  the  rural-life  problem  has 
attracted  new  attention  to  rural  school  organi¬ 
zation  and  control  as  the  fundamental  necessity 
for  any  thoroly  sound  improvement  of  rural-life 
conditions.  We  are  at  last  coming  to  see  clearly 
that  a  political  county  school  officer  with  few 
powers,  and  the  parceling  out  of  county  school 
administration  among  hundreds  of  minute  and 
-largely  independent  units,  must  both  be  elimi¬ 
nated  if  we  are  to  make  our  rural  schools  really 
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contribute  to  a  solution  of  the  rural-life  prob¬ 
lem  which,  surrounds  us.  Our  cities  were  once 
afflicted  with  the  district  system,  but  they  early 
consolidated  their  schools  under  one  city  educa¬ 
tional  organization  and  contended  for  the  right 
to  go  into  the  markets  of  the  world  to  secure 
leaders  to  direct  their  school  systems.  Not  un¬ 
til  our  counties  do  the  same  can  they  hope  to 
provide  schools  which  will  meet  the  newer  edu¬ 
cational  needs  of  country  children,  or  satisfy  the 
type  of  farmer  we  most  wish  to  retain  on  the 
farms.  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Maryland  offer  us 
good  examples  of  county-unit  school  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  South,  and  the  recent  compulsory 
establishment  of  the  county-unit  in  Utah,  and 
its  permission  in  Nebraska,  are  examples  of  what 
can  be  done  in  the  North  and  West.  Texas  has 
just  been  added  to  the  group  of  southern  county- 
unit  states.  Sparsely  settled  as  is  Utah,  it  has, 
due  wholly  to  its  county-unit  system  of  organi¬ 
zation,  one  of  the  best  systems  of  consolidated 
rural  and  town  schools  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States,  and  offers  an  excellent  example  for  other 
western  and  northern  states  to  follow.  In  1890 
there  were  but  two  states  having  county-unit 
educational  organizations;  by  1915  there  were 
eleven  such  states.  In  nine  states  county-unit 
bills  were  before  the  legislatures  for  considera¬ 
tion  during  1915,  and  in  two  the  bills  were  en¬ 
acted  into  laws.  Long  before  the  School  Board 
Journal  celebrates  its  fiftieth  birthday  there 
should  be  no  district  system  in  the  United 
States. 
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School  Board  Organization  and 
Functions:  The  Progress 
of  a  Quarter  Century 


WILLIAM  ESTABROOK  CHANCELLOR, 
Hoge  Professor  of  Political  Science, 
University  of  Wooster,  Wooster,  Ohio. 


School  Teachers  Approach  the  Numbers  of 
Board  Members. 

In  1891,  board  members  numbered  500,000,  and 
teachers  200,000.  In  1916,  board  members  num¬ 
bered  600,000,  and  teachers  500,000.  If  the 
policies  that  have  limited  the  increase  of  board 
members  to  twenty  per  cent  per  25  years  are  con¬ 
tinued  in  force,  and  if  those  which  have  multi¬ 
plied  teachers  at  the  rate  of  150  per  cent  per¬ 
sist,  another  quarter  century,  with  similar  pros¬ 
perity  continued,  should  see  the  board  members 
outnumbered  by  the  teachers  one  to  two.  The 
relative  reduction  in  the  number  of  board  mem¬ 
bers  is  the  result  of  the  consolidation  of  rural 
school  districts  and  of  the  definite  reduction  of 
the  size  of  urban  boards  in  many  States,  offset, 
however,  in  part,  by  the  more  than  doubled  num¬ 
ber  of  municipalities,  many  of  which  caused  the 
formation  of  additional  boards  of  education. 
Such  are  the  first  outstanding  facts  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  school  boards  in  our  country. 

They  have  increased  in  number.  In  the  cities, 
the  average  size  of  boards  has  been  diminished. 
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Board  members  still  outnumber  the  teachers. 
They  are  still  in  absolute  control  of  the  public 
schools.  So  far  as  the  teachers  direct  educa¬ 
tion,  they  do  it  by  permission  of  the  real  author¬ 
ities. 

The  comparative  statistics  showing  the  city¬ 
ward  movement  are  these,  viz. : 

In  1890 — 

899  “cities”  had  over  1,000  population. 

125  “cities”  had  over  2,500  population. 

20  “cities”  had  over  150,000  population. 

In  1910— 

2,173  “cities”  had  over  2,500  population. 

229  “cities”  had  over  25,000  population. 

32  “cities”  had  over  150,000  population. 

Cities  above  100,000  population  are  growing 
at  the  rate  of  33  per  cent  in  population  every 
decade;  those  from  25,000  to  100,000,  at  38  per 
cent;  those  from  2,500  to  25,000,  at  36  per  cent. 
This  constant  growth  means  a  corresponding 
change  of  the  relation  of  board  members  to  the 
schools.  When  a  certain  number  of  employes  is 
reached,  the  board  member  looks  to  a  foreman  or 
superintendent  to  manage  them. 

In  1912,  in  cities,  our  country  had  1,300  super¬ 
intendents  (or  heads  of  school  “systems”)  of 
whom  981  did  not  teach  classes,  while  319  did 
more  or  less  regular  daily  class  teaching. 

Of  these  1,300  superintendents,  955  nominated 
all  new  teachers,  and  345  did  not  nominate 
teachers.  Seventy-five  superintendents  did  not 
attend  board  meetings. 

Two  Varieties  of  Minds  in  School  Control. 

There  are  certain  signs  by  which  one  may 
discern  an  urban  from  a  rural  mind  in  educa- 
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tion.  One  is  that  the  urban  board  does  not  hire 
teachers  by  the  year.  Another  is  that  it  never 
appoints  a  teacher  for  whom  the  superintendent 
does  not  vouch  in  writing  and  thereby  make 
himself  responsible.  A  third  is  that  it  does  not 
resent  the  presence  of  the  superintendent  at 
board  and  committee  meetings.  A  city  may  be 
of  considerable  size  before  it  is  completely 
urbanized  upon  these  points ;  and  even  a  village 
or  a  hamlet  may  conform  to  urban  standards. 

In  urban  districts,  the  present  average  size  of 
school  boards  is  seven  members;  in  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  there  are  two  average  sizes,  for  several 
parts  of  our  country  five  members,  for  other 
parts  three  members.  In  general,  boards  are 
smaller  in  the  new  sections,  larger  in  the  old. 
These  three  varieties  of  size  greatly  affect  board 
organization.  Where  three  members  or  five  as 
a  board,  employ  but  one  teacher  for  their  one- 
room  sohoolhouse,  there  is  one  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  board  organization,  while  in  those  dis¬ 
tricts  where  perhaps  seven  or  nine  employ  a 
thousand  teachers  other  theories  prevail.  In  the 
former  case,  the  board  is  usually  a  unit,  an 
entity.  Often,  one  man  is  “the  whole  works.” 
In  the  latter  case,  we  may  have  a  unified  board, 
or  a  board  with  committees  subordinated  to  its 
whole  will,  or  a  mere  unorganized  collocation  of 
committees,  or  even  worse,  of  disagreeing  in¬ 
dividuals. 

Every  State  in  the  Union  has  seen  changes  in 
board  organization  and  jurisdiction  since  1891. 
So  extensive  have  been  these  changes  in  some 
States  that  to  enumerate  them  with  any  explan¬ 
ation  even  in  the  case  of  single  States  (as  for 
example,  Pennsylvania),  would  require  more 
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than  the  space  allotted  for  the  entire  subject. 
National  history  must  deal  with  general  trends 
and  occasional  illustrative  details. 

Varieties  of  Centralization. 

It  is  a  familiar  observation  that  everywhere 
centralization  has  been  taking  place.  It  is  not 
so  well-known  that  centralization  has  assumed 
three  various  forms, — State  centralization, 
county  centralization,  and  town  (township) 
centralization.  In  some  States,  all  forms  are 
operative,  in  others  but  two,  and  in  still  others 
but  one.  In  1891,  by  way  of  examples,  it  may 
be  noted  that  Pennsylvania  was  the  most  decen¬ 
tralized  State,  educationally  considered,  in  the 
land,  and  Massachusetts  was  nearly  as  much  so. 
In  each  of  these  States,  there  has  been  centrali¬ 
zation;  that  is,  powers  have  been  collected  from 
the  minor  jurisdictions  into  the  superior.  In 
Pennsylvania  the  school  district  has  lost  to  the 
town,  the  town  has  lost  to  the  county,  and  the 
county  has  lost  to  the  State.  In  Massachusetts, 
county  government  does  not  share  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  situation;  and  the  large  measure  of  cen¬ 
tralization  effected  has  been  in  town  and  in 
State. 

Ohio  has  seen  much  centralization  in  all  three 
spheres.  The  creation  of  the  county  board  of 
education  in  1913  was  especially  significant,  and 
resulted  in  the  advancement  of  88  superior  local 
educators  to  the  new  office  of  county  superin¬ 
tendent.  As  a  result,  local  boards  and  superin¬ 
tendents  were  deprived  of  several  powers.  There 
is,  however,  as  yet  no  State  board  of  education. 

In  1891,  most  rural  boards  of  education  could 
deal  directly  with  the  employment  of  teachers. 
Now  in  most  States,  they  find  intervening  be- 
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tween  themselves  and  the  applicants  one  or  more 
of  several  requirements.  It  may  be  required  that 
every  teacher  before  appointment  hold  some  kind 
of  certificate  or  license  over  which  the  local 
board  has  no  control.  Such  a  license  may  issue 
from  a  city,  a  county  or  a  State  board  of  exam¬ 
iners  or  from  a  State  or  a  city  training  school 
or  from  a  county  or  city  school  superintendent. 
Whatever  its  legal  nature,  the  license  prevents 
the  local  board  from  looking  upon  teachers  as 
■mere  employes.  They  have  at  least  that  much 
professional  standing,  and  are  not  in  open  com¬ 
petition  with  every  person  out  of  work  who  may 
wish  to  teach. 

In  1891,  it  was  generally  true  of  the  rural 
schools  that  the  three  or  five  school  board  mem¬ 
bers  could  hire  for  their  school  any  person  whom 
they  chose.  Outnumbering  the  teacher,  log- 
rolling  from  term  to  term  among  themselves  to 
place  now  one  man’s  friend,  now  the  next  man’s, 
anxious  most  of  all  to  keep  down  the  wages, 
familiar  with  employing  farmhands  and  manual 
laborers  but  no  other  kind  of  workers,  the  rural 
boards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  in  most 
States  had  an  unchallenged  sovereignty  over  the 
schools.  Supervision  from  whatever  quarter 
has  been  a  shock  to  them.  The  process  has  not 
yet  extended  into  all  States,  nor  has  it  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  matters  to  which  for  the  public 
welfare  it  might  appropriately  be  so  extended. 
It  is  an  instance  of  a  desirable  extension  that 
several  States,  among  them  New  Jersey  and 
Tennessee,  now  require  all  plans  for  school- 
houses  to  be  approved  first  by  State  authorities, 
and  several  States  have  undertaken  to  condemn 
such  old  buildings  as  are  unfit  for  use. 
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Another  instance  of  supervision  is  that,  some 
ten  years  ago,  the  State  Board  of  Health  of 
Indiana  entered  upon  the  school  premises  and 
made  changes  in  eleven  per  cent  of  all  proper¬ 
ties  within  the  first  year,  much  to  the  angry 
astonishment  of  various  rural  and  even  urban 
boards. 

This  tendency  to  centralization  has  displayed 
itself  markedly  in  the  adoption  of  books.  Some 
States  have  county  adoption,  while  a  clear 
majority  have  State  adoption.  This  removal  of 
the  right  to  select  books  from  the  local  boards 
to  the  higher  authorities  to  this  extent  limits 
the  powers  and  the  functions  of  the  local  boards. 
Every  removal  of  a  power  at  first  intensifies  the 
interest  of  the  board  in  its  remaining  powers. 

In  consequence,  centralization  has  this  back- 
action  in  that  a  board  deprived  of  one  power 
seeks  the  more  to  exert  the  remaining  powers 
but  only  to  a  certain  determinable  limit,  for 
when  a  board  has  been  too  much  sheared,  it  loses 
interest.  The  excellence  of  localization  consists 
in  the  development  of  self-activity,  in  original 
experimentation,  in  progressive  individualiza¬ 
tion.  Even  here,  however,  there  are  limits,  for  a 
social  group  not  pressed  upon  in  any  way  soon 
loses  all  energy.  The  extreme  backwardness  of 
the  schools  of  some  States  even  so  late  as  1891 
was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  laissez  faire 
ruled,  because  boards  could  do  as  they  pleased, 
they  often  pleased  not  to  do  at  all.  They  merely 
functioned.  They  vegetated. 

In  1912,  756  superintendents  of  small  cities 
reported  that  their  boards  had  recently  granted 
larger  powers  to  them.  Generally,  in  small  cities, 
there  is  more  jealousy  of  the  superintendent 
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than  in  large  cities,  where  board  members  are 
busy  enough  anyway.  There  is  as  yet  no  sys¬ 
tematic  movement  in  the  state  legislatures  to 
grant  more  powers  in  the  statutes  to  superin¬ 
tendents,  because  they  are  juridically  conceived 
as  agents  of  the  hoards,  not  as  statutory  officers. 
Professionally,  there  is  much  to  say  for  this 
disposition  of  the  legislators.  It  helps  to  keep 
superintendents  out  of  obviously  partisan  poli¬ 
tics. 

As  centralization  has  taken  away  several 
powers  from  local  boards,  so  the  delegation  of 
authority  by  the  board  to  its  own  educational 
officers  has  weakened  the  direct  influence  of  lay¬ 
men  in  the  schools.  It  is  still  true  in  many 
states  that  the  name  of  the  office  of  school  super¬ 
intendent  appears  nowhere  in  the  statutes  or 
at  most  in  the  single  item  of  providing  work 
certificates  for  youth;  and  even  this  does  not 
extend  widely.  The  authority  that  the  board 
grants  may  easily  be  rescinded,  but  this  recovery 
is  seldom  attempted.  Here  custom  is  quickly 
established,  appealing  to  the  common  sense  of 
parents  and  others,  and  thereafter  displays  the 
force  of  law.  In  many  lines  conduct  backed  by 
custom  is  as  secure  as  conduct  approved  by 
statute. 

The  Powers  of  Boards. 

Sheared  by  statutes  upon  the  one  side  by  the 
centralization  of  powers  in  state  or  county  offi¬ 
cers,  the  local  board  upon  the  other  side  has 
voluntarily  granted  much  of  its  power  to  the 
educators  in  the  offices  and  to  the  teachers  in  the 
schoolrooms.  The  actual  authority  exerted  by 
local  boards  in  the  schools  is  far  less  than  it 
was  25  years  ago.  A  complete  list  of  such 
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powers  would  be  long  and  comparatively  profit¬ 
less. 

But  it  may  be  well  to  consider  some  of  these 
powers,  viz. : 

1.  To  appoint  a  school  superintendent. 

2.  To  appoint  teachers. 

3.  To  appoint  janitors. 

4.  To  buy  books  and  supplies. 

5.  To  build  schoolhouses. 

6.  To  fix  salaries. 

7.  To  tax  the  community. 

8.  To  bond  the  community. 

9.  To  assess  real  estate. 

10.  To  make  the  annual  budget. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  note  which  of  these 
powers  are  not  possessed  by  various  boards.  For 
example,  only  the  first  four  are  possessed  un¬ 
reservedly  by  the  Boston  School  Committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  five  members.  And  only  the  first  three 
are  possessed  at  all  by  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  consisting  of  nine 
members.  Yet  several  great  cities  have  boards 
that  possess  all  these  powers  and  more;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Indianapolis. 

Some  boards  maintain  a  city  college,  a  city 
public  library,  various  special  schools  besides 
those  commonly  styled  “public  schools,”  a  teach¬ 
ers’  retirement  fund,  a  bureau  of  school  research, 
and  school  farms. 

School  Funds. 

In  1891,  the  problem  of  the  proper  disposal  or 
use  of  school  lands  from  government  grants  was 
still  before  the  country.  In  some  States,  they 
were  still  being  sold  at  absurd  prices,  such  as  a 
half  dollar  an  acre.  In  1916,  about  the  last  of 
the  school  lands  held  in  any  quantity  are  going 
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into  private  hands  in  Washington,  but  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  price  of  $10  an  acre.  Thus  a  wonderful 
era  has  about  come  to  an  end.  It  is  well  to 
notice  that,  with  the  end  of  the  era  of  easily 
gotten  money  for  the  schools,  we  have  come  to 
a  situation  where  moneys  for  schools  must  be 
earned  within  the  local  jurisdiction.  School 
lands  have  usually  been  sold  to  strangers  and 
paid  for  with  moneys  from  the  capital  funds  of 
older  States. 

In  the  past  25  years.  State  funds  have  trebled 
in  amount  reaching  fifty  million  dollars  in  cur¬ 
rent  outgo,  county  funds  have  quadrupled  reach¬ 
ing  twice  as  much,  and  local  taxation  has 
quintupled. 

This  shows  that  after  all  we  must  trust 
the  locality  to  take  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  youth.  To  support  the  local 
schools  mainly  with  State  grants  rather  than 
by  local  taxation  is  to  atrophy  local  interest  and 
endeavor.  These  25  years  have  seen  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  profitable  history  in  New  Jersey 
upon  this  line.  Now  the  State  is  making  a 
healthy  reaction  toward  local  taxation.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  full  swing  of  the  pendulum  toward 
State  centralization  even  in  finances  has  not  yet 
passed,  for  there  has  been  no  single  case  of  posi¬ 
tive  decentralization  in  any  State. 

Experimental  Plans. 

In  the  quarter  century  wonderful  experiments 
in  school  organization  have  been  tried,  some  to 
fail,  others  to  succeed,  others  still  in  the  test¬ 
ing.  One  instance  was  the  Cleveland  plan  of 
a  school  director  who  should  appoint  the  city 
school  superintendent,  and  himself  attend  to  all 
business  matters  with  a  board  that  should  be 
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advisory  only.  This  plan  lasted  from  1892  till 
1904.  The  Rochester  plan  of  a  well  salaried 
board  of  five  members  is  still  in  operation. 
These  members  are  not  ordinary  politicians  but 
are  supposed  to  know  something  about  education. 

St.  Paul  is  now  trying  to  work  a  somewhat 
similar  plan  to  that  abandoned  in  Cleveland. 
There  is  a  commissioner  who  appoints  the  city 
school  superintendent,  and  there  are  two  ad¬ 
visory  boards,  one  of  laymen  styled  the  “board 
of  education”  and  one  of  teachers,  styled  the 
“council.” 

The  Galveston  flood  occurred  in  1900,  since 
which  time  commissioners  have  been  introduced 
widely  thruout  the  country,  tho  that  cotton  city, 
islanded  in  the  Gulf,  was  not  the  first  to  try  the 
plan.  It  was  established  in  1874  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  what  was  then  the  city  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  There  is,  however,  an  essential  differ¬ 
ence  between  commission  government  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  in  Galveston  and  its  imitators,  in 
that  the  people  of  Washington  have  no  ballot  and 
no  control  of  their  commissioners. 

Congress  has  tried  various  methods  for  the 
control  of  the  schools  under  the  commissioners, 
of  which  the  one  now  in  force  creates  a  board 
of  education  without  any  financial  authority  and 
appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District 
(a  court  subordinate  to  the  District  Court  of 
Appeals  and  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  and  composed  of  members  from  various 
States  of  the  Union). 

Elected  Boards  Persist  in  Public  Esteem. 

In  1913  of  1272  cities  reporting  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  the  following  facts 
were  true,  viz.: 
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In  1,087  cities,  the  boards  were  elected. 

In  141  cities,  they  were  appointed  by  the  city 
council. 

In  44  cities,  they  were  appointed  by  the  mayor. 

Of  these  cities,  951  elected  their  members  at 
large. 

Conspicuous  among  the  cities  where  board 
members  hold  office  by  commission  from  the 
courts  are  Washington,  Philadelphia  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  In  the  first  of  these,  the  plan  has  been 
in  force  not  quite  ten  years,  and  in  the  latter  two 
cities  four  years.  In  these  two,  the  boards  have 
great  powers. 

Giving  to  courts,  which  are  judicial,  the  au¬ 
thority  to  create  the  personnel  of  boards  that  are 
legislative  and  to  an  extent  executive  in  their 
functions  violates  every  sound  canon  of  political 
science,  but  “by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.” 
Time  alone  can  tell  whether  the  plan  will  work 
well  or  not  in  the  long  run. 

The  School  Superintendent. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  what  boards  are  doing 
with  regard  to  their  chief  officer  (or  servant) 
the  city  school  superintendent. 

Before  examining  the  statistics,  it  is  expedi¬ 
ent  for  one  to  observe  that  in  many  States 
boards  are  not  free  to  select  their  superintend¬ 
ents  as  they  will  or  to  fix  such  terms  as  they 
will.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  permanent  term 
after  trial  is  four  years.  In  New  Jersey,  boards 
may  elect  for  three  years  or  less  or  for  an  in¬ 
definite  time,  while  all  teachers  after  two  years, 
service  virtually  have  life-tenure.  This  makes 
the  position  of  the  city  superintendent  peculiar¬ 
ly  perilous,  because  the  teachers  can  say  what 
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they  will  of  him  (within  the  limits  of  the  com¬ 
mon  law)  while  the  man  who  criticizes  the 
teachers  creates  a  power  against  himself  officially 
far  stronger  than  he.  In  California,  only  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  State  are  eligible  to  appointment. 
This  is  blind  nativism. 

The  length  of  service  of  city  school  superin¬ 
tendents  shows  this  painful  state  of  affairs,  viz. : 


6  to  9  10  to  14  15  or 

Term.  under  5  years  years  years  over 

Connecticut .  23  persons  13  4 

Michigan .  25  persons  12  6  8 

Pennsylvania  ....  54  persons  57  9  23 

A11IJ.  S . 567  persons  380  126  129 

New  York  .  31  persons  21  9  9 


It  is  a  matter  of  illustration  that  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  of  32  towns  (i.  e.  cities,  for  in  that 
State  a  town  outranks  a  city)  27  elect  their 
school  superintendent  for  one  year  only.  In 
point  of  truth,  the  three  large  “cities”  of  Con¬ 
necticut, — New  Haven,  Bridgeport  and  Hart¬ 
ford, — keep  their  nominally  highest  school  offi¬ 
cers  usually  many  years.  But  the  smaller  places 
delight  in  change.  (In  Hartford,  school  prin¬ 
cipals  are  paid  50  per  cent  higher  salaries  than 
the  town  (i.  e.  city)  superintendent.) 

For  the  ten  years  from  1900  to  1910,  the  State 
of  Michigan  gave  on  the  average  to  its  city 
school  superintendents  two  and  a  half  years  of 
service. 

It  may  be  asked  just  what  this  has  to  do  with 
the  functions  of  a  school  board,  but  this  should 
appear  upon  the  face  of  the  facts.  So  long  as 
the  average  board  of  education  in  Connecticut 
is  electing  its  superintendent  but  one  year  at  a 
time,  and  so  long  as  Michigan  is  keeping  its  men 
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in  office  but  two  and  a  half  years,  boards  will 
have  to  maintain  teachers’  committees  with  their 
eyes  out  for  the  head  officer.  In  more  than  one 
place  in  this  country,  boards  of  education  keep 
waiting  lists  of  men  to  be  tried  as  city  school 
superintendent. 

It  may  be  indeed  asked  whether  or  not  a  stand¬ 
ing  committee  upon  teachers  is  not  a  persistent 
suggestion  to  find  another  superintendent. 
Every  man  who  has  been  a  city  school  superin¬ 
tendent  knows  that  among  his  members  are  men 
always  ready  to  listen  to  applicants  for  his  posi¬ 
tion  either  from  within  or  without  the  system. 

It  would  be  unpleasant  to  cite  the  case,  but’ 
ail  of  those  who  know  the  history  of  one  large 
city  know  that  for  ten  years  a  certain  school 
man  in  the  system  canvassed  the  board  for  the 
city  superintendency  every  year  and  at  last 
secured  it.  Board  members  who  are  all  the  time 
considering  who  should  be  city  school  superin¬ 
tendent  belong  to  the  same  interesting  tribe  as 
those  families  that  change  the  family  doctor 
every  few  years  until  at  last  they  are  all  laid 
away  prematurely  in  their  graves. 

It  is  not  true  that  in  those  cities  where  the 
average  terms  of  the  school  superintendents  have 
been  longest,  there  will  be  found  the  best  school 
systems,  but  it  is  true  that  in  those  cities  where 
the  average  terms  have  been  the  shortest  one 
finds  the  worst  school  conditions.  The  reasons 
are  obvious.  Short  terms  mean  that  the  men  are 
unwisely  selected  and  poorly  supported,  and  they 
never  really  get  started  at  their  work.  It  takes 
at  least  five  years  to  learn  even  a  small  city,  and 
it  takes  ten  years  to  master  the  conditions  of  a 
large  city.  It  takes  at  least  three  years  to  feel 
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at  home  even  in  a  single  one-room  schoolhouse. 
It  takes  that  long  for  the  parents  to  feel  that 
they  know  something  about  the  character  and 
ability  of  the  teacher.  And  by  the  same  argu¬ 
ment  it  takes  several  years  for  a  board  member 
to  master  the  duties  and  to  feel  thoroly  the 
responsibilities  of  his  own  position. 

Elections  for  Life. 

Upon  this  point,  we  may  well  note  the  policy 
of  the  first  school  committee,  well  illustrated  by 
the  action  of  the  town  of  Dorchester,  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay  Colony,  in  1637.  They  then  appointed 
two  men,  one  a  minister,  the  other  a  lawyer,  to 
be  school  wardens  for  life.  This  was  done  by 
the  democracy  of  a  New  England  town  meet¬ 
ing.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  remembered  that 
town  meeting  has  always  practiced  recall  freely. 
Nevertheless,  the  meeting  expressly  declared  the 
purpose  that  the  two  men  invited  to  serve  as  the 
school  committee  should  be  considered  as  ap¬ 
pointed  for  life.  In  this  same  period,  it  was  the 
common  custom  for  town  meeting  to  issue  calls 
to  teachers  in  style  like  this,  “to  So-and-So  to 
come  to  us  that  he  may  live  among  us  and  be  our 
teacher.”  The  pay  was  not  much,  but  it  was 
relatively  far  more  than  it  is  now  to  the  teacher 
of  a  one-room  school,  and  all  teachers  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  little  farms  with  garden  and 
orchard.  Such  men  usually  stayed  many  years. 
Once  a  man  proved  himself  a  good  teacher, 
he  was  as  likely  to  stay  in  the  place  all  his  life 
as  was  the  minister  or  the  physician  or  the 
lawyer.  Socially  he  was  outranked  by  the  min¬ 
ister  but  not  by  any  one  else,  not  even  by  the 
richest  man. 
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The  notion  tliat  a  teacher  is  an  outlaw  from 
polite  society  did  not  get  into  America  via  either 
New  England  or  New  York,  but  via  Virginia,  a 
fact  to  which  descendants  from  both  Virginia 
and  Massachusetts  ancestry  may  without  preju¬ 
dice  call  attention  emphatically.  In  New  Eng¬ 
land  the  farmer  and  the  miller,  the  banker  and 
the  storekeeper  looked  upon  the  school  teacher 
with  respect,  but  in  the  South  the  planter  made 
the  visiting  school  teacher  eat  with  the  overseer, 
while  his  own  home  tutor  ate  with  the  children 
at  the  side  table. 

When  one  hears  that  in  a  certain  city  a  school 
teacher  has  been  rebuked  for  taking  part  in 
politics  even  in  a  dignified  way,  one  sees  the 
conflict  of  the  two  traditions.  In  New  England 
to  this  day,  he  may  do  as  he  pleases  and  is  ac¬ 
cordingly  respected  as  he  does.  For  his  own 
indiscretions,  he  is  as  sure  to  suffer  as  is  any 
other  man,  but  being  a  teacher  does  not  debar 
him  from  taking  his  place  and  playing  his  part 
in  the  world  like  a  man. 

Good  Teachers  No  Longer  Sought  as  Superin¬ 
tendents. 

In  this  connection,  a  personal  note  is  interest¬ 
ing.  In  1891,  John  Hancock  died,  after  a  not¬ 
able  experience  as  city  school  superintendent 
and  as  commissioner  of  education  in  Ohio.  He 
belonged  to  a  species  of  school  head  no  longer 
in  existence,  and  was  one  of  the  best  of  his  kind. 
I  knew  him  when  as  a  boy  I  went  to  the  city 
public  schools  of  Dayton  where  he  was  then 
superintendent;  and  his  family  lived  a  few 
doors  from  my  own.  He  was  a  model  teacher. 

One  who  compares  any  committee  of  prominent 
educators  of  that  period  with  a  similar  com- 
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mittee  of  today  will  note  that  about  half  the 
names  are  new.  Then  most  of  the  prominent 
men  were  teachers  elevated  to  higher  positions 
by  superior  teaching  skill.  It  is  not  so  today, 
for  the  educator  has  been  displaced  by  the  edu¬ 
cationist.  This  has  been  inevitable.  One  must 
begin  to  study  how  to  handle  school  situations 
early,  or  he  will  never  be  able  to  handle  them 
well  in  great  cities.  One  cannot  be  both  a 
thoroly  experienced  teacher  of  youth  and  a  skill¬ 
ful  manager  of  the  business  of  city  school  sys¬ 
tems. 

The  need  of  the  new  kind  of  man  is  revealed 
when  one  remembers  that  so  late  as  1895  Super¬ 
intendent  Seaver  of  Boston  was  advisor  only  to 
his  school  committee,  and  that  every  supervisor 
and  principal  reported  directly  to  the  board  of 
education,  appearing  personally  before  its  entire 
body  and  before  its  subcommittees  upon  even 
such  matters  as  the  graduation  of  every  pupil 
from  grammar  and  high  schools.  An  officer  who 
is  only  advisory  can  be  only  a  teacher  of  teach¬ 
ers;  and  the  less  that  in  such  a  case  he  knows 
practically  of  business,  of  administration,  of 
financial  or  political  responsibility,  the  happier 
he  will  be. 

Only  in  the  smaller  places  now  does  the  old 
tradition  survive.  In  some  but  by  no  means 
all  of  these,  the  school  superintendent  does  not 
attend  board  or  committee  meetings  unless  in¬ 
vited,  and  he  is  seldom  invited.  This  means, 
of  course,  that  he  has  nothing  effective  to  do 
with  employing  teachers,  with  making  bud¬ 
gets,  or  with  counselling  as  to  the  expenditure 
of  money.  Giving  his  time  to  pedagogics  and 
to  personal  dealings  with  pupils  and  with  teach- 
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ers,  whom  he  accepts  at  the  hands  of  the  board 
as  from  fate  itself,  such  a  man  must  be  tactful, 
persuasive,  philosophical;  and  the  less  authori¬ 
tative  and  decisive  his  mind  and  his  manners, 
the  better  for  himself. 

In  this  earlier  period  of  1891,  the  city  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Chicago  schools  still  had  time 
to  go  about  from  one  school  to  another  giving 
readings  from  the  poets,  for  the  hoard  of  educa¬ 
tion  saw  that  he  had  very  little  to  do  with  the 
material  affairs  of  the  schools.  The  old-fash¬ 
ioned  educator  thinks  that  the  new-fashioned 
school  administrator  works  at  business  that 
really  belongs  to  the  board,  inferior  business  at 
that,  while  the  new-fashioned  man  thinks  that 
the  worthy  educator  of  the  past  was  merely  a 
very  good  school  teacher.  The  truth  is  that  a 
new  profession  has  arisen  within  the  old  one  of 
teaching. 

The  Problem  of  the  Increase  of  Women 
Teachers. 

We  shall  not  be  able  to  account  fully  and  ade¬ 
quately  for  the  changed  organization  and  func¬ 
tions  of  boards  until  we  have  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  great  change  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  proportion  of  women  in  school  service. 
A  few  statistics  of  the  city  schools  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  will  help  to  clear  up  this  mat¬ 
ter. 

The  New  York  schools  had  3,282  women  in 
their  service  and  Brooklyn  1,968 ;  Chicago, 
2,811;  Philadelphia  2,601;  Boston  1,308;  Cleve¬ 
land  733 ;  Jersey  City  393 ;  and  Denver  260.  In 
each  city,  they  but  slightly  outnumbered  the 
men.  For  the  whole  country,  men  in  service 
equalled  women.  Now  in  many  cities,  the  men 
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are  'barely  one- tenth  in  number;  and  in  some 
cities,  there  are  almost  no  men  in  the  service, 
even  the  principals,  the  science  teachers  and  the 
manual  training  teachers  being  women.  Men 
survive  in  numbers  now  only  in  the  generally 
backward  rural  districts,  where  efficiency  in  dis¬ 
cipline  is  the  main  desideratum. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  presence  of  a  greatly 
preponderant  number  of  women  has  forced  new 
methods  upon  boards  of  education  and  school 
superintendents.  Whether  men  or  women  are 
the  better  teachers  is  of  no  great  interest  in  this 
aspect  of  the  educational  trend.  Did  men  make 
ninety  per  cent  of  a  great  city’s  corps  of  teach¬ 
ers,  boards  and  city  school  superintendents 
would  be  forced  to  organize  and  to  operate  very 
differently.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  suffrage 
for  women,  but  a  fact  dependent  upon  the  aver¬ 
age  and  natural  temperaments  and  dispositions 
of  men  and  of  women. 

On  this  point  one  who  has  been  a  city  school 
superintendent  in  four  different  cities,  with 
greatly  different  proportions  of  men  and  of 
women,  may  be  permitted,  indeed  expected  to 
speak  from  experience.  Women  and  womanish 
men  resent  orders.  Men  and  masculine  women 
like  impersonal,  positive  authority.  The  wise 
superintendent  or  board  offers  suggestions  to 
women  but  issues  orders  to  men. 

Teachers  are  a  Market  Commodity. 

It  was  as  late  as  1904  that  the  first  book  upon 
the  management  of  city  schools  was  published. 
In  retrospect,  it  seems  strange  that  no  one  had 
ever  written  upon  the  subject  before.  I  wrote 
the  book.  But  it  seems  no  stranger  than  the 
modern  acceptance  of  book  after  book  upon  city 
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school  administration  by  men  who  have  never 
served  any  city  as  school  superintendent.  We 
are  now  in  the  position  of  allowing  inexperienced 
tho  scholarly  theorists  to  give  us  what  goes  for 
authoritative  advice,  as  tho  we  should  go  to  a 
lawyer  for  our  medicine  and  to  a  surgeon  for 
our  architecture.  These  two  facts  illustrate  the 
newness  of  the  whole  field  of  school  administra¬ 
tion. 

A  year  or  so  before  his  death,  a  man  who  had 
been  successively  city  superintendent  of  three 
cities,  each  with  over  100,000  population,  wrote 
to  me  that  it  would  require  a  full  century  more 
of  experimentation  before  the  American  people 
had  fully  digested  the  notion  that  such  an  office 
as  city  school  superintendent  does  exist.  Surely, 
the  various  ways  in  which  present  city  school 
superintendents  put  in  their  time  day  after  day 
shows  that  even  they  have  no  clear  professional 
ideas  as  to  what  they  are  for.  Is  it  then  to  be 
wondered  at  that  board  members  flounder  about, 
especially  in  the  first  few  years  of  service? 

Here  one  may  well  pause  to  think  of  the  very 
great  distance  that  separates  board  members 
from  city  school  superintendents  in  a  certain 
aspect.  Any  and  all  teachers  are  a  purchasable 
societal  power;  they  may  all  be  hired  at  deter¬ 
minable  prices.  Given  proper  judgment  and 
honesty,  a  city  can  have  whatever  grade  of  city 
school  superintendent  it  chooses.  (This  is  just 
as  true  of  all  other  teachers.) 

But  the  board  of  education  is  not  a  purchas¬ 
able  societal  power.  Cities  cannot  hire  what¬ 
ever  grade  of  board  member  they  choose.  Only 
two  cities,  Rochester  and  San  Francisco,  have 
even  nominally  tried  to  do  this,  one  by  election 
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to  a  salary  of  $1,200,  the  other  by  mayor’s  ap¬ 
pointment  at  $3,000. 

Once  that  the  true  theory  of  a  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  understood  the  public  ceases  to  think  of 
paying  any  salary.  An  acute  consideration  of 
the  situations  in  Rochester  and  in  San  Francisco 
shows  that  the  board  is  really  one  of  semi¬ 
supervisors,  without  financial  responsibility, 
which  is  vested  below  them.  Here  names  are 
deceitful  and  misleading.  The  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  St.  Louis  and  in  San  Francisco  may 
have  the  same  name,  but  they  serve  different 
purposes. 

The  true  purpose  of  a  board  is  to  reflect  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment,  not  to  provide  educational  direc¬ 
tion.  By  so  doing,  it  prevents  educators  from 
making  school  systems  superior  to  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  public ;  and  which  they  will  repudiate. 
One  of  the  greatest  of  all  calamities  to  a  societal 
institution  is  to  go  high,  and  then  fall  for  want 
of  support.  Democratic  methods  keep  the 
leaders  within  range  of  the  followers. 

What  Does  the  Superintendent  Represent? 

Because  the  superintendent  is  a  purchasable 
commodity  in  education,  a  board' should  have  a 
clear  idea  of  what  in  a  man  makes  him  valuable 
as  a  city  superintendent.  It  should  consider 
what  he  represents,  what  he  does,  and  what  he 
says.  Where  a  board  itself  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  finances,  it  can  hardly  look  for  commercial 
skill  in  its  superintendent,  but  where  it  does 
have  such  jurisdiction,  it  needs  a  man  with 
knowledge  of  the  business  world,  a  man  who  is  a 
good  advisor  as  to  budget  and  as  to  expendi¬ 
tures. 

Choosing  and  maintaining  a  school  superin- 
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tendent  is  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  a  board, 
and  should  be  so  regarded.  The  history  of  the 
past  25  years  shows  that  boards  are  becoming 
increasingly  careful  in  their  choice  of  men,  tho 
they  do  not  always  look  for  the  professionally 
requisite  qualities.  The  subject  is  exceedingly 
important  but  in  its  details  lies  outside  the 
range  of  this  article. 

The  Committees  of  the  Board. 

Consideration  of  what  the  city  superintendent 
should  be,  leads  to  consideration  of  what  the 
board  should  be,  and  into  what  committees  it 
should  organize  itself.  But  as  we  have  seen,  it 
is  not  profitable  for  persons  not  in  State  politics 
to  discuss  what  a  board  should  be,  because  its 
character,  politically  considered,  is  determined 
for  it  by  the  constitution  and  statutes  of  the 
State;  which  in  turn  are  controlled  by  forces 
and  traditions  too  numerous,  too  vast  and  too 
strong  to  be  greatly  moved  by  single  interests, 
even  by  so  great  a  societal  interest  as  that  of  free 
public  education. 

There  remains,  however,  the  question:  Into 
what  committees  should  a  board  resolve  itself? 
To  this,  the  foregoing  items  have  all,  I  hope, 
been  trending. 

Large  boards  must  have  more  committees  than 
small  boards.  The  reasons  are  almost  self- 
evident.  One  is  that  when  a  board  is  divided 
into  several  committees,  each  member  should 
have  at  least  one  committee  assignment.  Other¬ 
wise,  he  ranges  at  large,  and  inevitably  becomes 
troubled  and  troublous.  Another  is  that  com¬ 
mittees  should  never  be  large.  They  are  to  pre¬ 
pare  business,  and  in  general  business  is  best 
prepared  by  small  numbers,  the  smaller  the 
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better,  even  down  to  one  member.  Small  com¬ 
mittees  upon  large  boards  mean  many  com¬ 
mittees. 

Any  board  should  have  as  few  committees  as 
it  can  get  on  with.  This  must  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  the  nature  and  number  of  its  execu¬ 
tive  officers.  A  board  with  a  competent  city 
school  superintendent,  with  a  well-chosen  and 
well-paid  secretary,  with  a  business  agent  simi¬ 
larly  fit  for  his  duties,  perhaps  with  a  salaried 
school  architect,  with  medical  inspectors,  and 
with  still  other  expert  agents,  really  needs  less 
committees  than  does  a  board  not  so  supplied. 

The  Evolution  of  Two  Board  Officers. 

Here  we  come  to  the  historical  process.  Every 
expert  now  employed  by  even  the  greatest  school 
system  represents  some  old  agency  of  the  board 
itself,  and  to  an  extent  does  the  work  formerly 
done  by  board  members.  It  is  illustrative  to 
trace  the  employment  of  the  secretary.  Origin¬ 
ally,  he  was  a  board  member.  Next,  he  was  a 
member  but  drew  a  salary.  Third,  he  was 
chosen  from  outside  the  board  and  was  given 
a  considerable  salary.  Fourth,  he  devoted  all 
his  time  to  board  work,  and  was  paid  enough  to 
provide  a  livelihood.  Now  in  many  cities,  he 
is  an  expert  accountant,  and  is  paid  upon  a 
professional  basis  as  such. 

It  is  perhaps  even  more  interesting  to  trace 
the  development  of  the  city  school  superintend¬ 
ent.  Originally,  he  was  the  secretary  of  the 
board  as  outlined  above.  In  many  small  cities, 
he  is  now  both  secretary  and  superintendent. 
Then  he  became  visitor  for  the  board  in  the 
classrooms,  and  reported  to  the  board  what  he 
saw,  without  recommendation  upon  his  part. 
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Most  county  superintendencies  are  in  this  stage 
of  evolution  now.  Later,  the  city  superintend¬ 
ent  rose  to  he  the  agent  of  the  board  in  charge  of 
teachers  and  pupils.  He  is  that  in  most  small 
places  today.  Next  he  grew  to  be  the  general 
educational  advisor  of  the  board.  He  is  that 
iu  most  middle-sized  cities  now.  In  the  larger 
cities,  he  is  the  real  manager  of  the  schools  tho 
under  board  control.  He  is  that  in  Pittsburgh 
now.  But  in  a  few  cities  he  has  come  to  be 
recognized  as  the  real  head  of  the  schools,  with 
powers  of  definite  and  considerable  extent  and 
force,  being  but  nominally  subject  to  the  board 
so  long  as  his  term  lasts.  The  city  superintend¬ 
ent  is  now  such  an  officer  in  St.  Louis. 

The  Evolution  of  Board  Duties. 

As  the  specialization  of  the  duties  of  secre¬ 
tary  and  of  superintendent  increased,  and  as 
other  officers  were  created,  the  duties  of  the 
board  itself  and  of  its  commlittees  changed  and 
upon  the  whole  decreased.  One  reason  why  this 
has  not  been  understood  is  that  while  the  duties 
have  decreased,  the  populations  have  very  great¬ 
ly  increased,  thereby  increasing  the  work  as  a 
whole. 

It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  run  a  great 
American  city  as  all  cities  were  run  75  years 
ago,  without  clerk  or  superintendent.  Even  as 
late  as  1883,  Philadelphia  contrived  to  get 
along  without  a  city  school  superintendent. 
There  was,  of  course,  a  very  large  board  whose 
members,  parting  out  the  duties,  managed  to 
run  the  schools  directly. 

Even  Washington  had  no  general  city  school 
superintendent  until  1900,  when  the  schools 
were  all  placed  under  one  man.  Not  until  1906 
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did  Congress  give  to  him  any  voice  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  teachers,  a  voice  entirely  quieted,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  singular  provision  that  allows  his 
removal  at  any  time  while  the  teachers  have 
tenure.  Until  1906,  each  board  member  filled  a 
vacancy  in  rotation  with  all  other  board  mem¬ 
bers  and  without  action  by  the  board  in  session. 
In  the  seasons  when  many  vacancies  occurred, 
each  member  was  allotted  a  suitable  number  to 
fill  according  to  his  or  her  experience,  sex  and 
color. 

To  this  day  in  many  cities  according  to  the 
very  latest  reports  on  file  in  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  many  boards  fill  all  vacan¬ 
cies  thru  the  action  of  the  chairman  of  the 
teachers’  committee  and  without  reference  to 
any  recommendation  by  the  city  school  superin¬ 
tendent.  This  is  simply  a  survival  of  the  mode 
in  which  all  vacancies  were  filled  until  the  rise 
of  the  new  profession  of  school  superintendent. 

Function  Makes  Organ. 

It  is  evident  that  not  organization  makes 
function  but  function  makes  organization.  A 
board  must  first  decide  what  it  is  designed  and 
what  it  intends  to  do,  and  then  arrange  its  com¬ 
mittees  accordingly. 

As  a  board  arranges  its  committees,  it  displays 
two  things:  the  State  laws,  and  its  own  place 
in  the  chronology  of  educational  development. 
The  board  that  makes  much  of  its  financial 
affairs  and  turns  over  to  officers  most  of  all  other 
affairs  must  be  in  some  one  of  the  States  that 
give  to  boards  of  education  corporate  powers, 
that  is,  all  or  nearly  all  the  powers  enumerated 
early  in  this  article.  Not  only  so,  but  by  reduc¬ 
ing  the  activities  of  its  members  to  the  financial 
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affairs  and  by  entrusting  the  educational  inter¬ 
ests  to  the  school  experts,  it  shows  that  it  is 
alive  to  the  way  things  are  being  done  in  the 
best  cities  in  twentieth  century  style. 

The  principles  involved  here  may  be  set  forth 
most  clearly  by  a  few  illustrations  made  general, 
lest  by  being  particular,  the  criticisms  that  fol¬ 
low  give  offence.  (It  is,  of  course,  entirely 
proper  to  take  one  city  and  analyze  it  carefully ; 
but  in  a  general  article  it  is  scarcely  warranted 
to  pick  some  one  city  and  find  fault  with  it 
when  perhaps  others  are  as  bad  or  worse.  As 
I  have  been  in  every  city  of  any  size  in  the 
country,  I  could  easily  pick  definite  instances.) 


Type  Illustration  A. 

Board  with  21  members: 

Officers — City  school  superintendent. 

Secretary. 

Business  agent. 

Committees — On  Buildings. 

On  Grounds. 

On  New  Buildings. 

On  Janitors. 

On  Textbooks. 

On  Teachers. 

On  Courses  of  Study. 

On  Elementary  Schools. 

On  High  School. 

On  Evening  Schools. 

On  Special  Schools. 

On  Expenditures. 

On  Legislation. 

On  Rules. 

On  Compulsory  Attendance. 

On  Relations  with  Council. 

On  Medical  Inspection. 

On  Calendar. 

Special  Committees  on  Each  School. 

In  all  forty-seven  committees. 

In  point  of  truth,  this  is  less  than  the  number 
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of  a  certain  city  board’s  committees  within  a 
half  year  past.  Population  under  100,000. 

Type  Illustration  B. 

Board  with  9  members: 

Officers — City  School  Superintendent. 

Clerk. 

Business  Director. 

School  Architect. 

Attendance  Officer. 

Committee  on  Teachers. 

Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

Committee  on  Finance  and  Bills. 

Committee  on  Legislation  and  Rules. 

Committee  on  Special  Schools  and  New  Courses. 

One  reason  urged  in  defence  of  this  consider¬ 
able  number  of  committees  in  this  city — larger 
than  the  above — was  that  it  seemed  desirable  to 
give  one  committee  chairmanship  to  each  mem¬ 
ber  who  was  serving  a  second  term, — a  strange 
survival  of  the  notion  that  the  board  is  to  re¬ 
ceive  honor  for  running  the  schools. 

Type  Illustration  C. 

Board  with  5  members: 

Officers — As  above  in  Type  B,  but  with  all  officers 
under  the  city  superintendent  save  the 
Auditor. 

One  committee  only — Executive  emergency  com¬ 
mittee  empowered  to  make  expenditures 
for  immediate  reference  to  the  board  as  a 
whole.  This  committee  consists  of  the 
three  men  longest  in  service. 

No  such  board  organization  has  yet  been 
achieved  exactly  as  given  but  several  cities  are 
approximating  it,  and  several  cities  with  but  one 
educational  commissioner,  and  several  others 
under  the  city  manager  plan,  have  already  sur¬ 
passed  it  in  simplicity. 

These  three  types  may  be  compared.  It  has 
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been  my  experience  to  serve  one  board  that 
averaged  four  committee  and  board  meetings  a 
week,  of  which  but  few  lasted  less  than  two  or 
three  hours.  This  board  was  in  the  transition 
stage  between  Type  A  and  Type  B.  Of  course, 
when  a  board  has  many  committees,  it  cannot 
have  its  superintendent  present  at  all  of  the 
committee  meetings.  In  truth  some  board  mem¬ 
bers  like  to  have  their  committee  meetings  held 
at  the  same  time  as  other  committee  meetings  so 
as  to  avoid  the  presence  of  one  or  another  officer. 
The  case  is  one  where  “there  is  safety  in  num¬ 
bers,” — but  not  safety  for  the  youth  in  the 
schools. 

A  Specific  Case  of  Organization. 

Lest  this  discussion  should  seem  to  be  in  the 
realm  of  theory,  I  cite  here  the  board  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Salt  Lake  City  (5  members)  as  given  in 
the  School  Survey  Beport, — Professor  E.  P. 
Cubberley,  Chairman,  1915, — as  follows,  viz.: 

Committee  on  Teachers  and  School  Work. 

Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

Committee  on  Finance. 

Committee  on  Rules. 

Committee  on  School  Law. 

This  pretty  plan  provides  a  committee  chair¬ 
manship  for  each  member, — which  pleases  the 
natural  human  vanity. 

As  might  be  anticipated,  the  survey  found  that 
the  board  was  really  a  congeries  of  four  boards, 
viz :  one  on  educational  affairs,  another  on 
finance,  another  on  buildings,  and  a  fourth  on 
miscellany.  The  four  high  salaried  officers  were 
really  working  under  these  committees,  and  the 
board  as  a  whole  merely  confirmed  what  the 
smaller  boards  had  done.  No  one  should  sup¬ 
pose  that  in  such  a  case  the  work  of  the  schools 
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as  a  whole  would  be  integrated  and  harmonious. 
The  central  board,  that  is,  the  real  board,  almost 
never  operates,  scarcely  even  in  a  crisis. 

Log-Rolling  Makes  Corruption  Safe. 

Even  worse  conditions  occur,  where  practically 
one  man  does  as  he  pleases  between  board  meet¬ 
ings,  and  thru  log-rolling  virtually  compels  all 
the  other  members  to  acquiesce  in  what  he  has 
done.  This  gives  to  him  free  range  to  do  what 
he  wills  in  the  future.  In  my  own  experience, 
I  had  a  case  where  one  board  member  had  three 
different  partitioning  fences  built  between  the 
boys’  and  the  girls’  yards,  each  being  torn  down 
only  to  be  replaced.  In  the  end,  the  yard  was 
left  as  it  was  originally  without  a  fence  at  all, 
and  properly  so  under  the  conditions.  Yet  three 
carpenters  were  paid  for  three  fences  and  for 
their  successive  removals,  and  the  board  mem¬ 
ber  completed  two  terms  in  office. 

But  the  tendency  is  all  away  from  everything 
of  that  kind,  whether  involving  corruption  or 
not.  The  tendency  is  all  toward  no  committees 
at  all,  toward  leaving  everything  to  be  done  by 
the  salaried  officers  after  being  voted  upon  in 
full  board  meeting.  The  tendency  is  all  toward 
treating  the  board  as  the  public,  the  sovereignty, 
and  the  officers  as  the  executive. 

Specific  Appointment  to  Social  Function. 

This,  however,  raises  a  lot  of  other  questions. 
Is  the  tendency  toward  consolidating  and  inte¬ 
grating  all  the  city  departments  under  one  com¬ 
mission  or  under  a  city  manager,  the  schools  in¬ 
cluded?  Or  is  it  toward  making  the  schools  a 
corporation  of  themselves?  Again,  if  the  board 
is  steadily  to  be  sheared  of  its  powers,  as  in  the 
case  of  St.  Paul  already  cited,  how  shall  its 
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members  be  persuaded  to  refrain  from  inter¬ 
fering  with  what  is  really  pedagogical  work? 
Omitting  several  other  intermediate  questions, 
one  may  ask  the  final  one :  Shall  we  discontinue 
the  appointment  of  boards  entirely?  If  the 
board  is  to  be  only  advisory,  why  have  a  board 
at  all? 

We  may  get  an  answer  from  history  as  well 
as  from  societal  philosophy.  Peoples  have  found 
that  when  they  wish  things  done  well,  they  must 
appoint  men  specifically  to  do  them.  For  more 
than  ten  years,  I  have  been  trying  upon  all  suit¬ 
able  occasions  to  get  others  to  see  this  point 
in  its  full  light.  Ten  years  ago,  a  bill  was  be¬ 
fore  the  New  Jersey  Senate  to  appoint  a  board 
of  school  estimate  for  every  city,  consisting 
of  the  city  mayor,  the  city  auditor,  the  city 
treasurer,  and  the  board  of  education  president. 
The  purpose  of  this  board  was  to  harmonize  the 
relations  between  city  councils  and  city  boards, 
each  being  a  corporation  independent  of  the 
other.  I  appeared  before  the  Senate  and  urged 
that  city  councils  and  city  boards  should  be 
authorized  to  appoint  their  own  representatives. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  a  board  might  wish  one 
man  to  be  its  moderator  and  by  the  same  token 
not  wish  him  to  be  their  advocate.  In  truth, 
men  of  different  temperaments  are  required.  I 
argued  also  that  a  city  auditor  was  seldom  a 
man  of  large  public  spirit,  and  that  a  man  who 
had  been  elected  by  popular  vote  would  better 
understand  and  more  fairly  reflect  public  opin¬ 
ion.  In  the  end,  the  legislature  did  in  fact  make 
a  board  of  school  estimate,  two  men  from  coun¬ 
cils,  two  from  boards,  and  the  mayor.  This  has 
continued  to  this  day.  It  is  a  compromise  be- 
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tween  the  two  extremes,  one  of  making  the  hoard 
of  education  entirely  independent,  and  the  other 
of  making  it  entirely  dependent  upon  the  city 
council. 

Of  course,  this  is  a  mere  compromise,  and  it 
does  not  go  to  the  dividing  line  of  the  principle. 

The  Autonomous  Board. 

One  who  fixes  his  mind  upon  the  great  trend 
toward  the  city  manager  plan  and  the  still 
greater  trend  toward  commission  government,  or 
toward  some  compromise  that  uses  features  of 
each  plan,  will  form  the  notion  that  the  schools 
are  coming  under  the  direct  control  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  city  government.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  because  a  man  is  a  mayor  or  a  commis¬ 
sioner,  he  is  not  necessarily  hostile  to  schools, 
also  that  because  a  man  is  a  board  member,  he 
is  not  necessarily  loyal  to  schools,  and  that  be¬ 
cause  a  man  is  a  city  school  superintendent,  it 
is  not  certain  that  he  is  competent  to  judge  edu¬ 
cational  questions.  Consequently,  one  is  obliged 
to  go  below  the  surface  of  each  separate  situa¬ 
tion.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  undertake 
any  such  inquiry  here.  But  despite  all  the  per¬ 
sonal  features  of  each  situation,  there  is  never¬ 
theless  an  underlying  and  a  controlling  prin¬ 
ciple.  Some  boards  are  independent  municipal 
corporations;  and  such  a  corporation  has  equal 
jurisdiction  with  the  city  council  (or  other 
body  governing  the  jurisdiction  in  other  mat¬ 
ters)  over  the  city.  It  assesses,  taxes,  bonds, 
buys,  holds  and  sells  real  and  personal  property, 
sues,  defends,  holds  elections,  and  is  a  sovereign¬ 
ty  under  the  State.  (Terms  are  much  misused 
in  this  field,  but  the  proper  juridical  term  for 
an  autonomous  school  board  is  “separate  co¬ 
ordinate.”) 
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We  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  deceived 
by  persons  either  anxious  to  deceive  us  or  them¬ 
selves  deceived  in  this  matter.  When  a  corpora¬ 
tion  purports  to  be  separate,  independent  and 
co-ordinate,  and  yet  is  compelled  to  depend  upon 
some  other  corporation  for  its  funds,  then  it  is 
not  what  it  purports  to  be  but  is  allied,  depend¬ 
ent  and  subordinate.  The  latter  is  the  case  with 
the  schools  in  whatever  commission  governed 
cities  have  no  separate  boards  with  separate  tax¬ 
ing  and  bonding  powers.  Whoever  controls  the 
purse,  controls  the  institution. 

The  Distribution  of  Various  Kinds  of  Boards. 

Let  us  now  in  this  light  examine  some  of  the 
situations  in  commission-governed  cities. 

In  New  Orleans,  where  there  is  an  elected 
board,  the  city  commission  controls  funds  and 
buildings.  In  consequence,  the  board  is  sub¬ 
ordinate.  On  this  basis,  board  membership 
would  be  considered  as  political  schooling  for 
young  men  or  as  retirement  for  old  men. 

Thruout  California,  the  county  commissioners 
are  over  the  boards  of  education,  which  are 
therefore  independent  of  city  councils  or  com¬ 
missions  but  subordinate  to  county  officers.  The 
same  is  true  of  Oregon  and  of  Washington. 
County  control  is  primitive;  it  is  grangerism. 

In  Nashville,  Tenn.,  the  board  is  merely  a 
creature  of  the  city  commission.  Specialization 
and  differentiation,  not  consolidation,  marks 
progress  in  civilization. 

In  Lowell,  Mass.,  the  city  council  really  man¬ 
ages  finances.  A  veto  without  appeal  is  really 
perfect  control,  and  is  so  meant  by  the  legisla¬ 
ture  that  establishes  it.  Here  the  school  board 
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is  in  tutelage  to  the  council,  a  state  to  be  re¬ 
sented  by  full-grown  men. 

According  to  the  census  of  1910,  there  were 
100  cities  with  over  53,650  population  each.  Of 
these,  24  have  commission  government.  But  of 
these  24  with  commission  government,  only 
eleven  have  boards  in  subordination  either  to 
councils  (commissions  included)  or  to  county 
supervisors.  This  means  that  the  notion  of 
a  unified  city  government  was  compelled  to 
limit  itself  in  a  majority  of  cases  to  the  societal 
field  “except  education.”  The  people  are  afraid 
to  allow  education  to  be  averaged  with  and  in 
most  cases  therefore  sidetracked  by  other  in¬ 
terests. 

Ignoring  the  question  of  commissions,  boards 
of  works  and  boards  of  estimates,  let  us  review 
each  of  the  really  great  cities. 

In  New  York,  at  this  writing,  the  contest  is 
on  as  to  whether  or  not  the  board  of  education  is 
a  separate,  independent  and  co-ordinate  corpora¬ 
tion.  The  mayor  says  that  it  is  subordinate  to 
the  board  of  estimate.  The  board  insists  that  it 
is  independent.  Commission  notions  are  by  no 
means  likely  to  get  control  of  the  New  York 
City  public  mind.  It  will  be  many  a  long  year 
before  the  city  gives  up  its  separate  board,  and 
if  the  mayor  wins,  it  will  be  but  a  temporary 
victory  for  the  notion  of  unification  thru  sub¬ 
ordination,  which  means  dependency  and  in¬ 
feriority,  'because  the  legislature  will  quickly 
correct  it. 

In  Chicago,  the  mayor  appoints  the  board, 
but  council  has  only  little  control  of  the  money 
affairs.  Yet  that  little  is  too  miuch. 

In  Philadelphia  and  in  St.  Louis,  the  boards 
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are  both  nominally  and  actually  free  from  the 
city  government. 

In  Boston,  the  school  committee  must  report 
to  the  mayor,  but  his  veto  may  be  overruled  by 
a  vote  of  four  out  of  the  five  members.  The 
committee  is  not  fully  a  free  corporation,  but  it 
is  substantially  such.  The  schoolhouse  commis¬ 
sion  takes  some  of  its  powers.  The  laws  need 
codification  and  simplification. 

In  Cleveland,  an  absurd  budget  commission 
controls  finances. 

In  Baltimore,  the  board  is  a  helpless  creature 
of  the  city  government. 

In  Pittsburgh,  the  situation  is  like  that  in 
Philadelphia. 

In  Detroit,  the  board  is  subject  in  money  mat¬ 
ters  to  the  city  government. 

The  case  of  Buffalo  will  soon  be  similar  to 
that  of  Detroit. 

In  San  Francisco,  the  county  supervisors  con¬ 
trol  money  matters. 

The  case  of  Milwaukee  is  similar  to  that  of 
Philadelphia. 

We  might  review  the  entire  one  hundred  cities, 
but  all  that  we  should  then  know  would  be  the 
details  of  a  great  struggle.  Minneapolis  has  an 
utterly  preposterous  board  of  estimate  and  levy. 

The  largest  city  in  this  country  to  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  commission  is  Buffalo,  with  some¬ 
what  above  400,000  people.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  plan  will  ever  be  tried  in  any  larger 
city. 

Benevolent  One-Man  Power  Impossible. 

There  is  something  illogical  in  the  notion 
that  a  commission  of  five  should  have  one  edu¬ 
cational  commissioner,  who  should  then  ap- 
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point  one  school  head.  Thereafter,  what  is  the 
one  commissioner  to  do?  No  doubt,  the  same 
question  arises  as  to  a  board  of  education,  but 
the  difference  is  that  a  board  of  five  may  by  con¬ 
ference  fairly  represent  average  intelligent  pub¬ 
lic  opinion.  One  man  cannot  do  this.  The 
truth  is,  and  I  speak  from  many  years  of  experi¬ 
ence,  the  school  superintendent  needs  a  board 
of  education  in  order  to  keep  his  course  in  the 
light  of  public  interests  and  concerns.  He  needs 
a  board,  a  good  board.  It  must  be  very  disagree¬ 
able  to  work  for  one  commissioner  to  whom  one 
owes  his  official  life.  A  Cleveland  superintend¬ 
ent  in  the  days  of  the  sole  director  there  fre¬ 
quently  expressed  himself  with  vigor  upon  this 
point.  It  is  impossible  to  work  for  the  whole 
city  when  one  man  stands  between  oneself  and 
one’s  view  of  the  field.  One  cannot  serve 
humanity  and  one  master.  Boards  should  be 
large  enough  for  every  employe  to  forget  that 
he  is  working  for  individuals. 

There  may  be  a  trend  toward  commission  and 
city  manager  plans.  There  may  even  be  experi¬ 
mentation  in  school  management  without  boards, 
but  benevolent  one-man  power  is  about  as  bad 
as  malevolent  one-man  power.  The  evil  is  partly 
in  the  one-man  feature.  In  a  true  sense,  a  bene¬ 
volent  despot  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  There 
is  no  truth  in  the  saying  that  the  best  of  all 
governments  would  be  government  by  one  man 
who  is  a  saint  and  a  seer.  No  Czar  can  be 
either  good  or  wise.  His  very  goodness  and  wis¬ 
dom  would  be  severe,  even  paralyzing  limita¬ 
tions  upon  the  efficient  goodness  of  all  his  sub¬ 
jects,  for  there  would  then  be  no  free  men  under 
him.  There  lies  the  fatal  strength  of  the  oom- 
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mission  government,  where  one  man  rules  his 
own  department.  The  willingness  to  be  an 
autocrat  is  itself  wickedness. 

Various  Commissions. 

Reciting  what  the  present  displays  does  not, 
however,  cover  the  theme  here,  which  is  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  matter.  This  may  he  illustrated  by 
the  case  of  Buffalo.  It  has  had  no  board  until 
now  under  the  commission  charter.  Despite 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  city  officers,  the 
commission  makers  felt  that  the  old  committee 
of  the  board  of  aldermen  that  acted  really  as  a 
board  of  education  in  times  past  served  too  use¬ 
ful  a  function  for  it  to  be  entirely  displaced. 
The  new  board  simply  replaces  the  old  com¬ 
mittee. 

Another  illustration  is  that  of  Washington. 
Complaint  is  frequently  made  that  no  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  secured  from  that  jurisdiction  as 
to  the  powers  of  the  board.  This  is  entirely 
reasonable.  There  are  64  contradictions  in  the 
statute  creating  the  present  situation,  and  these 
are  intentional.  The  'best  lawyers,  the  very 
courts  themselves,  cannot  find  out  what  the 
statute  means.  Ho  one  knows  the  legal  process 
of  removing  a  teacher.  No  one  knows  whether 
or  not  the  board  can  make  a  budget  that  the 
District  Commissioners  cannot  change,  but 
everyone  knows  that  Congress  makes  the  appro¬ 
priations.  In  consequence,  it  is  merely  a  matter 
of  politics  whether  or  not  the  board  can  hold  the 
District  Commissioners  to  its  own  estimate. 
The  district  is  an  appanage  of  Congress.  Hence, 
a  commission  with  no  legislative  powers  but  with 
heavy  executive  duties  is  ideal  for  Congress.  It 
is  too  busy  to  find  fault. 
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A  recent  visit  to  a  famous  commission- 
governed  city  caused  me  to  believe  that  the  com¬ 
mission  was  a  perfect  agency  for  the  plans  of 
the  great  men  of  the  city.  That  commission 
government  is  without  the  time-approved  demo¬ 
cratic  safeguards  everyone  knows. 

The  trend  toward  commission  government  has 
stopped  and  balked  right  at  the  question  of 
school  control.  The  advocates  of  such  govern¬ 
ment  are  afraid  to  put  the  schools  in  shackles. 
Therefore,  they  let  the  board  of  education  stand, 
— economy  or  not.  It  may  indeed  be  doubted 
whether  the  people  of  many  cities  would  endure 
the  control  of  the  youth  by  a  single  individual. 
It  is  well  enough  to  put  streets  and  sewers  and 
fire  engines  and  police  under  a  commission,  but 
boys  and  girls  from  nearly  every  home, — they 
make  the  matter  look  different. 

The  commission  style  of  government  is  simply 
the  extreme  of  the  short  ballot  theory,  which  the 
voters  of  the  State  of  New  York  recently  de¬ 
feated  in  the  new  constitution  plan  by  over 
400,000  votes.  Trust  the  people  to  smell  tyranny ! 
This  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  no  proper  limit 
to  the  number  of  elective  officers,  but  it  is  to  say 
that  there  is  a  “golden  mean.”  The  man  who 
wishes  power  thru  having  but  few  public  officials 
to  reach  seduces  the  vote  of  the  lazy  by  em¬ 
phasizing  the  ease  with  which  the  short  ballot 
can  be  examined  and  voted.  It  is  a  safe  proposi¬ 
tion  that  in  politics  the  easy  is  the  dangerous. 
Government  in  New  York  City  was  “easy”  un¬ 
der  Tweed  and  again  under  Croker;  it  would 
have  been  still  ‘easier/  had  there  been  commis¬ 
sion  government. 
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Separate  Church,  Separate  State,  Separate  School. 

We  have  reached  in  America  the  complete 
separation  of  church  and  state,  a  separation  so 
complete  that  government  will  not  even  tax 
church  property  lest  taxing  it  make  government 
indirectly  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the 
church. 

It  is  possible  almost  as  completely  to  separate 
government  and  education,  state  and  school.  It 
is  true  that  both  the  public  school  and  general 
government  alike  depend  upon  taxation.  But  it 
will  prove  possible  to  find  different  forms  and 
objects  of  taxation  to  support  school  from  those 
used  to  support  state, — just  as  the  United  States 
government  finds  different  forms  and  objects  of 
taxation  from  those  used  by  the  state.  New 
Jersey  has  long  resorted  to  state  corporation 
taxes,  diverting  a  large  part  of  the  returns  to 
school  uses  thru  distribution  to  the  localities. 
Other  states  are  using  inheritance  duties.  These 
latter  are  certain  to  increase  until  only  a  man’s 
direct  heirs  and  his  near  blood  kin  get  his  estate 
at  all,  and  even  these,  save  the  widows,  will  pay 
great  death  duties  on  great  estates. 

There  is  another  increasing  form  of  wealth 
that  is  coming  to  state  uses,  and  especially  to  the 
school, — direct  gifts  from  the  rich.  It  would  be 
highly  profitable  for  some  man  who  is  working 
for  the  doctorate  in  education  to  take  up  the 
investigation  of  all  cases  where  the  rich  have 
left  or  given  in  their  lifetimes  large  sums  to 
public  education.  There  are  many,  many  such 
cases  every  year.  But  they  are  not  yet  tabulated 
as  is  done  with  the  benefactions  to  libraries  and 
to  churches.  The  benefactions  for  the  schools  go 
for  construction  of  buildings,  for  equipment, 
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for  funds  to  boards,  and  for  funds  to  endow 
superannuated  teachers. 

Here  again  the  truth  that  organization  must 
follow  function  is  exemplified.  A  board  that  has 
a  high  school  built  and  maintained  by  a  private 
foundation  needs  a  committee  responsible  for 
trusts  and  investments.  Perhaps,  planning  for 
such  committees  would  persuade  the  rich  to 
endow  them.  Let  us  not  be  too  suspicious  of 
the  rich, — They  are  far  more  reliable  than  the 
politicians  with  whom  most  schoolmen  have  to 
deal  so  much !  Many  of  us  had  our  higher  edu¬ 
cations  in  whole  or  in  part  thru  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  rich. 

The  Qualities  of  School  Systems. 

There  are  four  ways  to  appoint  boards, — by 
the  mayor,  by  the  commission,  by  the  council 
and  by  some  court.  This  reduces  the  burden 
upon  the  electors.  There  are  several  ways  to 
elect  boards.  One  is  at  large.  Another  is  by 
wards.  Another  is  to  nominate  from  wards  but 
to  elect  upon  a  general  ticket  at  large. 

It  is  often  said  that  we  can  get  no  clear  light 
upon  this  matter,  as  to  which  is  better.  But  I 
think  that  we  can  get  that  light. 

To  this  end,  I  submit  a  list  of  the  ranking 
thirty  cities  of  this  country.  Upon  the  right 
of  each  name  is  the  population  rank.  To  the 
left  is  my  own  opinion  as  to  the  grade  of  schools 
maintained  by  each  city  relatively  to  all  the 
others.  I  am  well  aware  that  no  two  men  will 
agree  upon  this  latter  point,  but  I  submit  that 
any  two  men  who  like  myself  have  visited  almost 
every  one  of  these  school  systems  within  a  few 
years  will  agree  that  in  general  the  list  is  cor¬ 
rect.  No  intelligent  man  would  place  the  schools 
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of  Grade  C  with  those  of  Grade  A,  nor  those  of 
Grade  D  with  those  of  Grade  B.  I  claim  no 
higher  accuracy  than  that  my  errors  do  not 
exceed  one  grade. 

This  is  the  list,  viz. : 


Elected. 

4.  St.  Louis  . A 

5.  Boston . A 

6.  Cleveland  . C 

9.  Detroit  . B+ 

12.  Milwaukee  . B 

13.  Cincinnati  . B 

15.  New  Orleans  ...C+ 

17.  Los  Angeles  ...  A 

18.  Minneapolis  _ B+ 

20.  Kansas  City  ...  A 

21.  Seattle  . B 

22.  Indianapolis  ...A 

23.  Providence  _ B 

24.  Louisville  . C 

25.  Rochester . B 

27.  Denver  . B 

28.  Portland  . C+ 

29.  Columbus  . D 

30.  Toledo  . B 

Appointed. 

1.  New  York  . B — 

2.  Chicago  . C 

3.  Philadelphia  . . .  D 

7.  Baltimore . D 

8.  Pittsburgh  . D+ 

11.  San  Francisco.. D 

14.  Newark  . A 

16.  Washington _ D 

19.  Jersey  City _ A 

None. 

10.  Buffalo  . B 

(Which  should 


count  as  under  an 
elected  board.  See 
text. ) 

.26.  St.  Paul  , 
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+  Means  now  undergoing  radical  improvement 
likely  soon  to  raise  the  grade. 

—  Means  now  rapidly  retrograding.  Several 
other  cities  are  probably  retrograding;  but  let 
charity  hide  them  for  awhile  yet. 

It  would  be  easy  to  take  this  list  apart  and  to 
set  the  names  in  groups  showing  how  the  boards 
were  elected  or  appointed.  But  this  is  unneces¬ 
sary.  What  is  shown  is  that  the  elected  boards 
maintain  on  the  whole  far  better  schools.  The 
only  A  schools  in  the  appointed  list  are  those  in 
the  two  ranking  cities  of  New  Jersey,  where 
there  has  been  strong  state  supervision  and  where 
very  able  men  have  long  been  superintendents. 
But  even  so  the  average  of  the  appointed  boards 
is  but  C,  and  barely  that,  while  the  average  of 
the  elected  boards  is  B.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  appointed  boards  are  inclined  to  get  good 
school  superintendents.  Were  only  the  merits 
of  the  superintendents  under  review,  these  lists 
would  greatly  differ. 

Another  List  of  Cities. 

In  preparing  a  list  of  the  smaller  cities  of  the 
country  that  had  won  wide  recognition  for  good 
or  original  school  work,  I  found  that  almost 
everyone  of  such  cities  has  an  elected  board  ot 
education.  It  would  be  invidious  to  print  the 
list,  for  there  would  be  too  much  of  the  personal 
factor  involved.  It  contains  cities  in  half  the 
States  of  the  Union.  One  such  city  requires 
mention, — Gary,  Indiana,  now  famous  thruout 
the  world.  Here  the  board  of  but  three  men  is 
appointed  by  the  city  council.  How  then  may 
we  account  for  the  high  measure  of  originality 
developed  there?  By  the  resistance  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
which  has  never  been  able  to  control  city  politics. 
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The  men  in  power  have  meant  to  do  everything 
they  could  to  show  the  world  that  they  are 
politically  free  and  perfectly  responsible.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  under  a  large  board  the 
experiments  would  have  been  allowed  to  go  so 
far.  Elected  boards  have  allowed  much  more 
liberty  to  their  educators  than  have  appointed 
boards.  There  are  elected,  not  appointed  boards, 
in  such  cities  as  Newton,  Massachusetts,  and 
Boise,  Idaho,  where  the  schools  are  as  original 
as  in  Gary.  Twenty  other  similar  eases  might 
be  cited  of  freedom  under  elected  boards.  The 
Gary  plan  'boils  down  to  a  complete  school  course 
in  every  building,  and  free  electives  for  entrance 
to  high  school  graduation,  with  evening  exten¬ 
sion  courses  for  all.  Perhaps  several  other  cities 
merit  equal  publicity. 

The  Tests  of  a  Fine  School  System. 

By  the  grades  here  suggested,  I  do  not  mean  to 
measure  the  conscientiousness  of  the  class  teach¬ 
ers.  I  mean  the  total  influence  of  the  schools. 
There  are  just  as  good  teachers  in  many  schools 
of  the  D  cities  as  in  those  of  the  A  cities.  Nor 
do  I  mean  progressive  courses  of  study.  It  is 
true  that  in  general  the  C  and  the  D  cities  are 
backward  in  their  courses,  but  this  is  not  true  of 
all  of  them,  for  several  of  the  least  cheerful 
cities  have  good  new  courses.  But  when  a  city 
keeps  changing  its  superintendent,  never  pen¬ 
sions  its  'teachers,  is  forever  quarrelling  within 
itself,  pays  wretched  salaries,  is  excessively  par¬ 
simonious,  has  generally  poor  school  buildings, 
takes  no  part  in  the  national  development  of 
education,  has  no  power  to  praise,  love  or  ad¬ 
mire  its  own  best  educators,  has  its  good  work 
only  “on  paper,”  then  it  should,  for  one  or  more 
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of  these  reasons,  be  declassed  as  compared  with 
better  cities. 

Why  Public  Elections  Promote  the  School 
Welfare. 

High  as  the  price  is,  one  of  the  best  means  to 
elevate  the  schools  is  to  make  the  board  elective 
at  large,  to  make  it  smlall,  to  make  the  terms  of 
the  members  long,  to  have  the  election  held  at  a 
special  time,  and  to  canvass  school  issues  thoroly 
in  the  newspapers.  The  schools  are  worth  think¬ 
ing  about,  and  talking  over  once  a  year.  They 
should  not  be  governed  by  men  quietly  slid  in 
by  some  tactful  appointing  power.  That  is  not 
democracy  but  diplomacy. 

This  raises  the  question  as  to  how  we  are  to 
get  rid  of  the  impasse  in  American  government, 
in  this  instance,  of  the  impasse  in  the  schools. 
The  impasse  is  what  is  known  vulgarly  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  as  “passing  the 
buck”  from  a  childhood  game  in  which  a  buck¬ 
eye  (horse  chestnut)  is  passed  from  hand  to 
hand  thru  a  circle  of  hands  while  some  person  in 
the  middle  of  the  ring  tries  to  guess  where  the 
chestnut  is.  The  impasse  results  from  failure 
to  locate  responsibility. 

To  avoid  the  impasse,  several  measures  need 
to  be  taken.  One  is  to  keep  the  governing  body 
small.  It  is  easier  in  large  bodies  than  in  small 
ones  to  shirk  responsibility  and  to  blame  some 
one  else. 

Another  measure  is  to  elect  men  for  specific 
duties.  Any  appointed  officer  can  calmly  charge 
his  appointing  power  with  orders  or  at  least  un¬ 
derstandings  upon  any  point  whatever.  But  he 
cannot  evade  responsibility  when  elected  at 
large  apparently  on  his  own  merits. 
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A  third  measure  is  to  collect  powers, — in  this 
instance,  to  make  the  board  of  education  autono¬ 
mous. 

Some  Historical  Incidents. 

A  few  items  of  history  will  help  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  this  matter.  It  is  only  a  little  while 
ago  when  Savannah,  ceased  to  have  a  board  of 
twelve  members,  of  whom  nine  were  self-per¬ 
petuating.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
present  Ohio  school  law  that  when  a  vacancy 
occurs  by  death  or  by  resignation  or  otherwise, 
the  board  fills  it. 

IDEAL  BOARD  ORGANIZATION 

Chairman  or  President 

Salaried  Officers 

Secretary  and  Clerks 
Auditor 

Treasurer  and  Bookkeepers  Chairman  'of 
Medical  Inspectors  Board  of 

Superintendent  of  Schools  --  Examiners 

Superintendent  Purchasing  School  All 
of  Buildings  Agent  Architect  Teachers 

Standing  Committees 

On  Finances  -  1/3  of  membership 

On  Laws  and  Regulations  -  "  '*  " 

On  Educational  Interests-  "  "  " 

On  Employes  -  Whole  Board  in  Committee 

Within  the  period  under  review,  the  following 
reductions  have  taken  place,  viz. : 

Boston  from  24  to  5  members.  Baltimore 
from  29  to  9.  St.  Louis  from  21  to  12.  Indian¬ 
apolis  from  11  to  5.  Rochester  from  16  to  5. 
Milwaukee  from  21  to  15.  Newark  from  32  to  9. 

In  1909,  the  new  St.  Louis  charter  gave  to  the 
superintendent  the  power  to  initiate  all  educa¬ 
tional  matters ;  and  in  1911,  this  power  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  courts.  Now  the  city  superintend¬ 
ent  names  and  places  all  of  his  assistants. 
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It  is  an  item  of  personal  history,  but  I  well 
remember  when  twenty  years  ago  and  more  a 
Brooklyn  high  school  committee  selected  at  a 
single  session  all  the  new  teachers  for  a  new 
high  school.  All  candidates  appeared  in  per¬ 
son.  The  city  school  superintendent  was  not 
even  present.  The  new  high  school  principal 
was  present,  but  in  not  one  case  was  he  asked 
or  did  he  undertake  to  give  any  opinion.  I  sat 
thru  the  entire  performance,  and  was  one  of  the 
men  chosen.  Greater  New  York  saw  that  no 
such  wrong  should  be  done  when  the  cities  were 
consolidated  a  few  years  later.  For  these  things 
are  wrong  even  tho,  as  in  the  case  cited,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  was  a  very  learned 
scientific  man  and  a  capable  executive. 

Teachers’  Advisory  Council. 

In  1902,  there  was  established  in  Bloomfield, 
N.  J.,  the  first  teachers’  advisory  council  known 
in  our  school  system.  It  operated  quietly,  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  mainly  the  choice  of  text¬ 
books  and  the  preparation  of  new  courses  of 
study.  A  similar  advisory  council  was  estab¬ 
lished  a  few  years  later  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and 
again  in  Washington,  I).  C.  Now  there  are  such 
councils  in  New  York  City  and  in  St.  Paul 
with  legal  status,  and  in  several  other  places 
without  such  status.  Of  course,  such  a  council 
may  and  may  not  be  a  product  of  democracy. 
The  members  should  be  chosen  in  whole  or  in  the 
majority  by  secret  ballot  of  the  teachers  of  the 
jurisdiction,  and  it  is  highly  important  that  the 
superior  officers  of  the  school  system  should  not 
be  members  of  such  a  council. 

A  teachers’  advisory  council  with  membership 
created  by  the  board  and  superintendent  fails 
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of  its  function  inevitably.  What  is  desired  is 
the  frank  view  of  the  class  teachers  of  all  grades. 
Such  a  council  should  meet  monthly  or  fort- 
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nightly,  reporting  its  recommendations  in  writ¬ 
ing;  and  it  should  have  a  wide  field.  It  should 
not  be  too  large  in  number. 
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Such  a  council  does  not  limit  the  powers  of 
the  hoard,  hut  it  serves  the  useful  function  of 
expressing  the  opinion  of  the  workers  far  more 
freely  and  often  more  intelligently  than  in¬ 
dividuals  can.  This  type  of  teacher  organiza¬ 
tion  is  likely  to  spread  generally  thru  the  coun- 
“try* 

Rules  and  Regulations. 

Another  way  to  get  progress  is  to  draw  up 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  right  kind,  short, 
clear  and  specific.  It  is  good  human  nature  to 
wish  to  play  every  game  acording  to  its  rules. 
One  who  has  sat  at  hundreds  of  hoard  meetings 
might  recall  numerous  instances  where  mistaken 
enthusiasts  or  plotters  for  their  own  benefit  have 
suddenly  been  brought  to  book  by  a  rule  that 
ended  the  proposition.  It  is  exceedingly  hard  to 
get  any  group  of  men  to  play  against  the  rules. 
Rules  do  not  allow  many  quarrels  to  go  far. 

A  good  hoard  will  take  pains  to  find  the  ac¬ 
cepted  rules,  and  in  'the  absence  of  proper  rules 
to  draw  them  up.  Owing  to  the  great  differences 
in  state  laws  and  in  board  powers,  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  frame  many  general  rules  that  will  fit 
all  cases.  Rut  a  few  may  be  cited,  viz. : 

The  board  shall  meet  every - or  at  the  call 

of  the  President  upon  not  less  than  one  day’s 
notice  in  writing. 

(For  example,  every  fortnight  at  eight 
o’clock.) 

All  board  meetings  shall  be  held  in  — • — ;  and 

all  meetings  save  those - shall  be  open  to  the 

public. 

(For  example,  those  concerning  the  discharge 
of  teachers  or  serious  cases  of  school  discipline.) 

(For  example,  in  the  hall  of  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation,  board’s  room.) 
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All  elections  of  officers  shall  be  by  ballot. 

No  money  shall  be  expended  save  by  votes  of 
appropriation  and  of  acceptance  of  the  bill,  which 
votes  shall  not  take  place  in  any  instance  less 
'than  one  month  apart. 

No  teacher  or  other  educational  employe  may 
be  appointed,  transferred,  promoted  or  demoted, 
increased  or  reduced  in  pay  or  discharged  with¬ 
out  the  written  prior  recommendation  of  the 
superintendent  in  writing.  (In  an  increasing 
number  of  states,  teachers  are  now  guaranteed 
tenure  and  public  hearings  when  under  charges.) 

No  bill  shall  be  approved  without  the  written 
voucher  of  the  proper  officer  of  the  board. 

All  rules  and  regulations  for  the  educational 
government  of  the  schools  shall  be  established 
by  the  written  advice  of  the  superintendent  and 
the - when  endorsed  by  the  board  of  educa¬ 

tion.  No  rule  or  regulation  shall  be  enforced 
until  agreed  upon  by  both  parties  in  exact  terms. 

(For  example,  superintendent  and  the  super¬ 
visors,  or  principals  or  teachers’  council.) 

No  books  or  supplies  of  any  kind  shall  be  pur¬ 
chased  without  the  written  approval  of  the  super¬ 
intendent.  No  titles  shall  be  listed  without  the 
written  recommendation  of  the  superintendent 
and  upon  action  by  the  board. 

No  schoolhouse  shall  be  built,  no  grounds  pur¬ 
chased,  no  additions  made  without  the  written 
approval  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and 
the  superintendent  of  buildings  (or  school  archi¬ 
tect). 

(This  rule  has  two  values.  It  safeguards  the 
public  against  ill-considered  projects,  and  it  pro¬ 
tects  the  board  against  criticism  by  teachers  or 
the  public.) 
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The  schools  shall  be  in  session  (then  follows 
the  plan). 

The  school  superintendent  shall  maintain  office 
hours,  as  follows,  viz.: 

-  is  city  school  superintendent,  and  his 

orders  shall  be  obeyed  accordingly. 

The  standing  committees  of  the  board  shall  be 

- ;  and  they  shall  meet - or  upon  the  call 

of  their  chairmen. 

No  soliciting  of  any  kind  whatever  shall  be 
permitted  in  the  schools  or  upon  the  grounds. 

The  rules  governing  the  sessions  of  the  board 
are  those  found  in -  Manual  of  Parliamen¬ 

tary  Law  unless  otherwise  stated  herein. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  board 
shall  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 

or  to  the - .  No  other  communications  will 

be  considered  official  and  such  as  to  require  sub¬ 
mission  to  its  regular  meetings. 

The  Secretary  shall  - 

The  Auditor  shall - - 

The  Treasurer  shall - 

Courses  of  study  shall  be  in  force  until  re¬ 
voked  or  revised  by  the  superintendent  of  schools 
with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education. 

The  annual  report  shall  be  published  by  or 
before  - 

According  to  the  Rules  of  the  Game. 

Life  is  made  anxious  and  frantic  by  blind 
struggles  against  unrecognized  obstacles.  There 
are  no  obstacles  worse  for  a  school  board  than 
inadequate  or  easily  violated  rules.  It  was  my 
experience  to  work  for  some  years  with  a  board 
of  education  that  had  not  one  printed  or  even 
recorded  rule.  This  board  often  held  meetings 
by  telephone  notice  to  be  answered  immediately. 
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It  even  held  meetings  off  the  public  premises. 
And  other  superintendents  have  told  me  of  simi¬ 
lar  situations. 

Life  itself  is  a  serious  game  to  be  conducted 
according  to  certain  rules,  and  in  the  long 
years  those  who  ignore  the  rules  suffer  accord¬ 
ingly.  Fair  play,  justice  itself,  and  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  equity,  these  are  all  according  to  the 
rules  of  societal  life.  Ethics  is  but  a  set  of  rules 
of  the  game.  The  anarchist  is  the  unfair  player. 
The  Ishmaelite  is  the  outlaw.  Democracy  is 
fair  play  according  to  a  philosophy  of  rules.  A 
board  without  rules  and  obedience  to  them  is  an 
atavistic  survival  into  modern  civilized  life. 

Conditions  in  1891. 

In  the  same  year  that  the  School  Board  Jour¬ 
nal  was  founded,  another  important  educational 
magazine  was  begun,  and  at  once  published  a 
■series  of  papers  by  a  city  school  superintendent 
in  which  he  characterized  the  rising  profession 
as  interchangeably  “director,  petitioner,  advisor 
and  servitor”  in  the  schools. 

In  the  same  year.  Doctor  Warner  of  London 
published  the  first  scientific  book  upon  the  meas¬ 
urement  of  children,  a  critical  event  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  physiopsychology. 

This  raises  the  question  as  to  the  value  of  the 
bureaus  of  research  that  are  now  being  estab¬ 
lished  in  miany  cities,  including  Boston,  New 
York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans, 
St.  Louis,  Oakland  and  Los  Angeles.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  researchers,  those  who  are  aston¬ 
ished  to  find  something  that  has  long  been  well 
known  to  all  veteran  'teachers,  and  those  who 
really  work  with  and  foir  the  teachers.  The 
former  report  to  the  boards,  the  latter  are  in-the- 
school  workers. 
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There  are  places  in  any  school  system  for 
competent  statisticians,  working  sociologists, 
and  expert  psychologists.  Grouping  them  into  a 
bureau  of  research  may  not  altogether  destroy 
their  value.  Each  and  every  one  of  these 
specialists  should  be  assistant  to  the  teachers, 
helpers,  not  mere  reporters.  This  is  not  a  busi¬ 
ness  in  which  the  young  are  likely  to  be  useful. 
Such  a  bureau  should  be  a  part  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  machinery,  and  entirely  under  the  super¬ 
intendent. 

New  Jersey  was  just  starting  three  important 
measures, — -manual  training  at  state  cost,  school 
libraries,  and  technical  schools. 

Then  President  Eliot  wias  in  the  midst  of  his 
tremendous  campaign  for  electives  in  college 
and  for  an  enriched  grammar  school  curriculum. 

In  this  year,  Massachusetts  printed  a  pamphlet 
of  directions  to  school  committees  how  to  run 
schools  and  never  mentioned  the  superintend¬ 
ents. 

In  Princeton,  President  McCosh  was  working 
out  his  reforms  to  drive  mere  textbooks  out  of 
the  college  classrooms  and  to  put  in  masterful 
teachers  who  needed  no  books  but  sent  their  stu¬ 
dents  to  the  libraries. 

It  may  be  asked  why  all  this  interest  in  the 
theory  of  school  organization  ?  State  laws  are 
hard  to  change.  Tradition  in  particular  cities 
is  hard  to  change.  Besides  all  these  instances 
are  in  the  past. 

Great  Undertakings  Yet  Ahead. 

There  is  su'ch  a  vast  deal  yet  to  be  done.  And 
we  cannot  get  this  vast  deal  done  or  even  under¬ 
taken  until  we  can  get  more  boards  to  see  some¬ 
thing  of  what  there  is  yet  to  be  done. 
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It  is  a  far  cry  back  to  the  beginning  of  this 
article.  But  there  are  even  now  290,000  one- 
room  schoolbouses  in  America,  and  the  average 
attendance  is  but  ten  pupils.  Of  11,642  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  in  New  York  state,  8,430  are 
one-room  affairs.  School  consolidation  has 
recently  taken  place  in  Alabama,  Indiana,  Louis¬ 
iana,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota  and  Ohio.  Yet 
within  a  few  miiles  of  where  I  am  writing  this, 
and  in  this  very  county  that  has  one  of  the  best 
agricultural  experiment  stations  in  America  and 
a  fairly  good  denominational  college,  there  are 
one-room  rural  schools,  and  bigger  ones  also, 
that  should  not  stand  another  term,  but  be 
abandoned  forthwith. 

Only  one-tenth  of  the  cities  of  the  country 
have  been  surveyed,  and  yet  every  single  county, 
city  and  state  should  be  thoroly  surveyed  by 
competent  practical  educators  for  a  constructive 
program.  To  this  day,  the  average  amount  in¬ 
vested  per  capita  for  the  education  of  youth  in 
public  schools  has  reached  but  $40;  and  this  is 
less  than  the  average  amount  invested  in  the 
stabling  of  horses. 

Glorious  tho  our  achievement  in  education 
compared  with  that  of  any  other  nation  really 
is,  yet  we  still  are  able  to  graduate  from  college 
and  technical  school  only  26,000  students  a  year, 
and  only  7,000  from  professional  schools.  The 
national  need  is  still  for  more  local  leadership. 
The  especial  need  is  for  supporting  leaders, — for 
men  of  the  second  rank;  for  men  as  inter¬ 
mediaries  between  genius  and  the  mass. 

The  time  will  soon  be  when  we  shall  call  for 
psychological  and  physiological  measurements  of 
every  American.  The  science  is  understood 
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fairly  well  by  a  few,  but  there  has  been  no  trans¬ 
mission  to  a  teaching  class.  This  is  illustrative 
of  the  general  ease. 

In  1890,  New  Jersey  had  just  adopted  free 
textbooks,  and  New  York  had  as  yet  no  com¬ 
pulsory  education  law.  And  to  what  have  we 
now  come  ?  In  many  states  to  widows’  pensions. 
We  educate,  we  book,  we  eyeglass,  we  bathe,  we 
even  feed  and  in  one  state  (Colorado)  clothe 
needy  children;  and  we  care  for  bad  teeth  and 
for  crippled  limbs. 

But  we  shall  travel  much  further  upon  this 
road  yet.  It  is  a  very  grave  question,  one  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  statesmen,  in  what  di¬ 
rection  we  ought  to  travel. 

Slowly  we  are  sloughing  off  the  old  style  men 
who  used  meaningless  phrases  such  as  “Doing 
good  solid  work  in  school,”  “Getting  fine  re¬ 
sults,”  “Being  disciplined,”  etc.  Slowly  the 
profession  is  coming  to  understand  that  there 
must  be  the  correlate  in  reality,  the  corres¬ 
pondence  in  fact  for  every  phrase.  “John  could 
spell  one  hundred  seventy  words  right  last 
month,  now  he  can  spell  sixty  more.”  That  is 
the  style  of  thing  for  which  we  are  working. 
“Mary  has  done  well  thirteen  experiments  in 
chemistry.”  “William  writes  legibly  nine  words 
a  minute.”  “Catherine  wrote  a  paper  yesterday 
on  ‘Yeast.’  It  had  nineteen  sentences  of  which 
eleven  were  in  correct  grammar.”  “Yes,  he  does 
well  for  a  12  year  old  boy,  but,  you  see,  he 
is  14  years  old,  and  we  look  for  better  work 
especially  from  a  boy  who  is  undersize  eight  per 
cent.”  And  we  must  be  able  to  prove  these 
definite  statements.  A  new  world  is  opening 
before  the  schools,  but  laymen  stand  at  the  gates, 
to  give  or  to  deny  admission. 
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It  is  to  this  discovery  that  the  past  quarter 
century  has  brought  all  Americans  who  have  in¬ 
telligently  lived  its  life.  Here  and  there,  like 
islands  in  a  sea,  stand  the  schools  wherever  there 
has  been  growth  according  to  late  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  century  standards.  These 
progressive  schools  will  build  yet  higher  if  their 
statutes  are  right  'and  if  the  general  state  of  the 
public  mind  is  right.  Here  and  there,  unpro¬ 
gressive  schools  will  awtaken  to  the  world  around 
and  above  them. 

Inner  Weakness  the  Only  Handicap. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  saw  Massachusetts 
the  leading  state  in  our  land  in  education.  The 
end  of  the  period  finds  her  still  in  the  lead. 
Amazing  as  has  been  the  progress  of  California 
in  education,  swift  as  have  been  the  revolutions 
in  Pennsylvania  and  in  Maryland,  complete  as 
has  been  the  series  of  changes  in  New  Jersey, 
gratifying  as  has  been  the  improvement  in  every 
state  in  the  Union,  Massachusetts,  with  no 
natural  resources,  with  a  steady  loss  in  her  old 
colonial  stock,  still  remains  at  the  front.  Why? 
Because  of  her  very  difficulties.  Massachusetts 
is  the  living  answer  to  the  complaint  of  some 
other  sections  that  they  are  handicapped  by 
climate  or  by  something  else.  There  is  only  one 
serious  handicap  to  any  people  and  that  is  inner 
weakness. 

For  marvellous  progress,  half  a  dozen  states 
would  prove  close  rivals  for  the  verdict  from  a 
competent  tribunal.  In  that  progress,  no  ele¬ 
ment  is  more  important  than  the  element  con¬ 
sidered  in  this  paper,  the  legal  construction  of 
the  machinery  by  which  the  schools  find  support 
and  direction  in  our  democracy.  The  very  be- 
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ginning  of  success  for  ,a  society  as  for  an  in¬ 
dividual  is  to  get  the  controlling  ideas  right. 

The  Great  Problems. 

There  is  so  much  just  ahead  for  which  to 
work !  For  example,  a  recent  investigation 
shows  that  there  are  831,000  youths  this  year 
in  -the  New  York  City  schools,  of  whom  340,000 
have  religious  instruction  in  church,  in  syna¬ 
gogue  or  in  Sabbath  school,  while  none  of  the 
rest  has  any  such  instruction.  The  difficulties 
and  deficiencies  of  our  democracy  are  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  free  public  education. 

We  should  and  eventually  we  must  make  edu¬ 
cation  individual  so  that  no  child  shall  be  drilled 
and  overdrilled  in  those  qualities  in  which  by 
nature  he  is  satisfactorily  proficient  but  only  in 
those  in  which  he  is  deficient  and  in  which 
society  needs  that  he  shall  be  trained,  ■yjhe 
whole  grading  system  must  be  so  overhauled  that 
a  child  shall  stay  in  the  courses  he  needs  as  long 
as  he  needs  them,  and  no  longer./ 

It  is  certain  that  we  need  faF more  teaching 
than  we  yet  have,  and  this  we  can  get  only  by 
two  processes, — getting  more  teachers,  many 
more,  and  so  improving  such  as  we  have  that 
they  will  accomplish  more  than  they  do  now. 
When  the  entire  city  of  New  York  averages 
over  fifty  pupils  per  teacher,  we  need  not  repeat 
mechanically  the  phase, — “The  schools  are  so  ex¬ 
pensive.”  The  expense  is  taken  out  of  teachers* 
shortened,  overworked  lives.  To  reduce  the 
number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  New  York  to  a 
reasonable  basis  such  as  prevails  in  many  other 
cities  would  cost  $15,000,000  a  year  more  than 
New  York  now  spends. 
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In  most  places,  teachers  do  not  yet  have  decent 
pay,  decent  vacations,  decent  tenure,  and  the 
security  of  a  pension  in  old  age.  The  woman 
teacher  foregoes  marriage,  and  children  of  her 
own;  it  is  little  enough  to  secure  to  her  peace 
in  a  fair  income  in  old  age. 

We  have  already  a  pretty  fair  theory  of  what 
school  supervision  should  be,  but  this  theory  is 
but  little  exemplified  in  practice.  Here  is  a 
great  field  for  right-minded  board  members. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  one-fourth  or  more 
of  the  school  buildings  should  be  torn  down 
forthwith.  This  is  a  conservative  estimate, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  to  many  men  who  live 
with  fine  school  buildings  all  about  them.  Every 
community  should  have  sanitary  and  beautiful 
buildings,  planned  by  professional  school  archi¬ 
tects,  up  to  modern  standards  of  convenience, 
health  and  economy  of  time,  and  true  to  the  per¬ 
manent  standards  of  beauty  in  architecture.  A 
hideous  school  building  is  a  debit  to  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  to  all  of  us.  A  set  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs  of  many  schools  as  they  are  would  be  a 
grievous  exhibit 

We  have  at  last  waked  up  to  the  fact  that  this 
nation  is  to  carry  much  of  the  economic  burden 
of  the  world  for  many  a  decade  to  come.  Men 
are  seriously  estimating  how  much  more  wealth 
the  United  States  can  produce,  how  many  more 
people  our  land  can  sustain.  This  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  question  how  much  better  edu¬ 
cation  can  we  provide  for  our  youth. 

Statisticians  say  that  we  can  take  care  of  six 
times  as  many  persons,  and  can  secure  an  aver¬ 
age  of  twice  as  much  product  from  each  of  them, 
without  any  radical  changes  in  the  economic 
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structure  and  without  any  new  chemical  dis¬ 
coveries  or  technical  inventions. 

Any  educator  knows  that  merely  by  providing 
a  better  education  on  the  average  for  all  boys 
and  girls  we  could  make  such  a  change  in  the 
wealth-producing  power  of  the  nation  as  a  whole 
as  would  astonish  all  concerned. 

Educators  cannot  do  much  in  this  line  of 
awakening  the  public  to  the  economic  values  of 
extended  practical  education,  but  boards  can  do 
much.  And  this  is  the  function  to  which  as  yet 
but  few  board  members  have  given  serious  atten¬ 
tion, — developing  the  general  interest  in  educa¬ 
tion,  and  seeking  to  make  it  as  useful  as  possible 
to  individuals  and  to  society  in  general.  Board 
members  should  not  absorb  themselves  too  deeply 
in  the  merely  financial  and  business  details  of 
school  control.  They  should  see  themselves  as 
the  disinterested  agents  of  a  great  social  force. 

Educators  are  not  only  powerless  without  the 
support  of  board  members  but  they  are  generally 
so  involved  in  present  duties  as  not  even  to  see 
these  problems.  All  life  is  in  a  degree  a  conflict. 
Schools  without  board  members  to  stir  them  up 
soon  become  routinized,  apathetic,  lethargic,  tra¬ 
ditional.  The  board  members  mediate  between 
teachers  and  the  world  of  reality;  and  they 
mediate  best  when  they  proceed  actively  to  cor¬ 
relate  the  school  with  life. 
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City  Schools  of  Tomorrow 


W.  S.  DEFFENBAUGH, 
Specialist  in  School  Administration, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 


If  it  were  possible  to  have  the  schools  of  the 
smaller  and  medium  cities  pass  by  in  review, 
all  moving  toward  a  reasonably  attainable  ideal, 
some  would  be  seen  far  in  advance,  rapidly 
approaching  what  today  would  be  regarded  as 
ideal  conditions;  others  would  be  seen  far  in 
the  rear  of  the  main  group,  moving  forward, 
but  with  an  almost  imperceptible  motion.  There 
would  be  within  the  main  group  a  shifting  from 
year  to  year,  some  schools  dropping  back  rela¬ 
tively  and  others  forging  ahead,  but  all  advanc¬ 
ing.  It  would  be  seen  that  the  school  systems 
with  the  lightest  running  machinery,  with 
machinery  in  which  there  is  the  least  friction, 
would  be  making  the  most  rapid  progress. 

The  fact  that  the  American  people  are  de¬ 
manding  simplicity  in  the  organization  and  the 
administration  of  public  affairs  leads  one  to 
conclude  that  in  the  city  school  of  tomorrow 
every  part  of  the  administration  and  supervisory 
machinery  will  be  so  adjusted,  so  co-ordinated, 
each  part  doing  its  own  special  work  that  there 
will  be  a  minimum  of  friction  and  a  maximum 
of  efficiency. 

One  reason  that  the  administrative  machinery 
in  some  school  systems  is  heavy  running  and 
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without  sufficient  motive  power  is  that  there 
is  a  divided  responsibility  between  the  school 
board  and  the  city  council,  the  council  appro¬ 
priating  as  much  or  as  little  as  it  pleases  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  schools.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  the  ci/ty  officials  think  that  because  they 
appropriate  the  funds  it  is  necessary  for  them 
to  dictate  in  regard  to  the  administration  of 
these  funds.  For  this  reason  friction  sometimes 
arises  between  the  school  board  and  the  city 
council,  or  else  the  school  board  humbly  sub¬ 
mits  to  the  assumed  prerogatives  of  the  city 
officials.  Only  recently  a  decision  of  the  courts 
was  necessary  in  one  State,  to  determine  whether 
the  city  council  had  more  power  in  certain  mat¬ 
ters  than  the  school  board. 

Tho  there  may  be  clashes  today  in  some  cities 
between  the  school  board  and  the  council,  there 
will  be  no  such  clashes  tomorrow,  because  the 
school  board  will  be  entirely  independent  of  the 
council,  as  many  school  boards  now  are,  or  the 
city  officials  will  have  fuller  control  of  the 
schools,  with  only  an  advisory  school  board  or 
no  school  board  at  all.  There  will  be  no  un¬ 
businesslike  divided  responsibility,  no  game  of 
battledore  and  shuttle  cock  between  the  school 
board  and  the  city  council  when  the  annual 
budget  is  under  consideration.  Responsibility 
should  and  will  be  lodged  in  one  board  or  the 
other. 

It  is  the  general  and  growing  opinion  among 
students  of  school  administration  that  the  school 
board  should  be  independent  of  the  city  hall, 
not  wholly  because  city  government  has  been 
notoriously  bad  in  some  instances,  but  because 
the  schools  are  important  enough  to  demand  the 
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attention  of  a  board  directly  responsible  to  the 
people,  and  because  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  an  adequate  public  school  system  can  best 
be  developed  by  an  independent  board  levying 
its  own  taxes  and  spending  its  own  money.  If 
the  schools  are  independent  of  the  city  the 
school  issue  may  be  presented  squarely  to  the 
people  as  ia  separate  issue  and  not  be  over¬ 
shadowed  by  other  issues  of  less  importance. 
One  body  of  men  and  not  two  should  be  re¬ 
sponsible. 

Judging,  then,  from  the  trend  of  thought  the 
city  schools  of  tomorrow  will  be  managed  by  a 
board  in  no  way  dependent  upon  the  council, 
by  a  board  with  large  powers,  with  power  to 
levy  its  own  taxes  or  to  prepare  a  budget  within 
statutory  limits  the  amount  of  which  must  be 
appropriated  from  the  city  funds,  to  expend 
its  own  funds  for  everything  of  an  educational 
nature  both  for  children  and  adults — libraries, 
playgrounds,  continuation  schools,  social  cen¬ 
ters,  etc.  The  placing  of  more  responsibility  in 
the  hands  of  the  school  board  is  more  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  thought  of  school  men  than  giving 
the  control  of  the  schools  over  to  the  city  offi¬ 
cials. 

It  is  true  that  now  and  then  one  hears  it  ad¬ 
vocated  by  city  officials  and  theorists  that  if  the 
schools  were  controlled  by  the  city  commis¬ 
sioners  all  the  affairs  of  the  city  would  be 
managed  as  a  business  corporation,  that  all  the 
departments  of  the  city  would  work  together 
harmoniously,  that  the  health  department,  the 
police  department  and  other  departments  would 
co-operate  more  heartily  with  the  school  than 
they  do  in  cities  where  the  school  is  an  inde¬ 
pendent  corporation. 
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Whether  the  time  will  come,  as  city  com¬ 
missioners  demonstrate  that  they  can  manage 
the  affairs  of  a  city  in  a  businesslike  way,  when 
they  will  be  given  full  control  of  the  schools  is 
very  doubtful.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
tendency  in  this  direction.  Several  school  sys¬ 
tems,  it  is  true,  have  recently  been  placed  un¬ 
der  the  direct  control  of  the  city  commission  and 
the  plan  has  been  advocated  in  a  few  others. 
As  the  form  of  city  government  has  changed 
in  a  number  of  cities  from  council  to  commis¬ 
sion  and  city  manager  the  relation  of  the  school 
board  to  the  city  officials  has  remained  with  only 
a  few  exceptions  practically  the  same.  The 
proposal  to  give  the  dity  commissioners  full 
control  of  the  schools  is  so  radical  a  departure 
that  it  has  few  if  any  supporters  among  practi¬ 
cal  school  men.  They  consider  the  doctrine  too 
dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the  children  to  give 
it  much  consideration.  They  know  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  would  he  encountered  if  the  muni¬ 
cipality  were  to  absorb  the  schools.  Some  of 
these  difficulties  are  set  forth  in  Professor 
Truster's  article  in  the  School  Board  Journal 
for  July,  1915. 

The  fundamental  fact  will  not  be  forgotten 
that  education  is  a  state  and  not  a  municipal 
function.  The  opinion  is  now  often  expressed 
that  city  officials  should  not  be  permitted  to 
tinker  with  the  schools  every  time  a  change  is 
made  in  the  city  charter  and  that  all  provisions 
regarding  the  schools  now  carried  in  the  city 
charter  should  be  removed  and  a  general  State 
law  enacted.  Without  doubt  the  schools  in 
some  cities  working  under  special  charter  are 
handicapped  because  the  special  laws  which  con- 
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trol  them  are  wholly  inadequate  and  too  cum¬ 
bersome  for  the  proper  management  of  a  modern 
city  school  system.  It  would  he  just  as  logical 
to  permit  each  township  or  county  to  say  how 
its  schools  shall  be  administered. 

When  all  the  States  have  general  laws  for  the 
government  of  the  city  schools  there  will  be 
among  other  things  a  school  board  of  not  more 
than  seven  members,  more  with  five  than  with 
seven,  elected  at  large  for  a  term  of  five  years, 
with  partial  renewal,  one  member  a  year  so 
that  there  may  be  no  sudden  or  radical  changes 
in  the  policy  of  the  board.  Experience  has 
fully  demonstrated  that  a  large  board  is  un¬ 
wieldy,  that  it  is  difficult  to  place  responsi¬ 
bility,  that  some  members  concern  themselves 
with  matters  that  do  not  come  within  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  individual  members,  and  that  the  work 
of  the  board  is  complicated  by  a  large  number  of 
standing  committees.  In  a  large  board  business 
is  usually  parceled  out  to  standing  committees, 
there  often  being  as  many  committees  as  there 
are  board  members.  In  some  cities  where  the 
size  of  the  board  has  been  considerably  reduced 
within  the  past  few  years  the  habit  of  having 
each  member  of  the  board  chairman  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  has  not  been  abandoned,  but  the  dis¬ 
covery  is  slowly  being  made  that  a  board  of 
five  members  can  discuss  and  pass  upon  all 
matters  of  business  just  as  easily  and  as  effec¬ 
tively  as  a  standing  committee  of  three  mem¬ 
bers.  It  has  been  true  in  many  instances  that 
when  the  schoolboard  business  is  assigned  to 
committees  there  is  no  discussion  of  important 
matters  in  open  board  meetings.  One  com¬ 
mittee  may  be  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  what 
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another  committee  is  doing.  Often  board  mem¬ 
bers  assigned  to  a  certain  committee  gave  no 
attention  to  recommendations  from  other  com¬ 
mittees  except  to  vote  for  the  recommendations. 
Sometimes  committees  are  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  president  of  the  hoard  who  appoints  them. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  standing  committees, 
least  of  all  for  a  committee  on  teachers  and 
instruction.  In  a  certain  city  the  teachers’ 
committee  and  the  superintendent  meet  and 
decide  upon  what  teachers  shall  be  re-elected  and 
who  the  new  teachers  shall  be.  It  is  understood 
that  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  will 
be  accepted.  If  the  superintendent  is  em¬ 
powered  to  nominate  teachers  why  should  he 
make  his  nomination  to  a  committee  of  three 
for  approval?  This  plan  complicates  matters. 
It  is  not  as  simple  and  direct  as  the  method  of 
having  the  superintendent  make  all  recommen¬ 
dations  to  the  entire  board.  The  latter  will  be 
the  plan  in  the  school  board  of  tomorrow. 

When  standing  committees  are  abolished 
there  will  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  prero¬ 
gative  and  as  to  who  is  the  executive  of  the 
board.  All  school  boards,  as  some  now  do,  will 
look  upon  the  superintendent  as  the  expert  exe¬ 
cutive  officer  of  the  board  Directors  of  private 
corporations  have  long  since  learned  that  when  a 
board  of  managers  or  individual  members  of 
tlie  board  attempt  to  dictate  regarding  matters 
of  which  they  are  entirely  ignorant,  the  corpora¬ 
tion  goes  into  bankruptcy.  The  successful 
business  corporation  employs  an  expert  manager 
and  gives  him  a  free  hand  in  the  management 
of  the  technical  aspects  of  the  work  until  he 
shows  that  he  cannot  manage  the  business  so  as 
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to  declare  a  fair  amount  of  dividends.  If  he 
cannot  make  the  business  pay  another  manager 
is  employed. 

He  is  noit  dismissed,  however,  on  purely  per¬ 
sonal  grounds, — because  he  will  not  recommend 
“home  talent”  when  better  can  be  had,  because 
he  will  not  listen  to  influential  citizens,  because 
he  belongs  to  a  certain  church,  because  he  votes 
for  or  against  certain  men  and  measures, — he 
is  only  dismissed  when  he  cannot  manage  the 
business  at  a  profit. 

Tho  school  boards  have  been  slow  to  learn 
business  methods  of  managing  school  affairs 
(and  this  is  curiously  true  even  of  school  boards 
composed  almost  entirely  of  practical  business 
and  professional  men),  there  is  every  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
schools  in  all  cities  will  be  managed  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  basis. 

Just  as  there  will  be  simplicity  in  school  board 
organizations  and  the  definite  placement  of 
responsibility  so  there  will  be  simplicity  and 
definiteness  in  the  organization  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  and  business  staff.  In  the  larger  cities 
the  time  and  energy  of  the  superintendent  will 
necessarily  be  devoted  to  the  larger  phases  of 
administration  and  supervision.  He  will  be  the 
organizer,  the  co-ordinator.  There  will  not 
stand  between  him  and  the  school  board  any 
other  official  nor  will  any  other  official,  as  high 
school  principal  or  business  manager,  rank  with 
him.  There  will  be  no  divided  responsibility, 
no  officer  or  employe  who  is  not  responsible  to 
him,  either  directly  or  indirectly  thru  depart¬ 
ment  heads — and  these  department  heads  will 
be  directly  responsible  to  the  superintendent  for 
their  respective  departments. 
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In  the  smaller  cities  the  superintendent  will 
also  he  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  the  exe¬ 
cutive  head  of  the  school  system.  The  clerk  of 
the  school  hoard  will  not  be  a  member  of  the 
hoard  devoting  a  few  minutes  now  and  then  to 
school  matters  and  responsible  directly  to  the 
board  but  a  clerk  on  full  time  whose  duty  it 
will  be  to  keep  accounts  on  a  unit  accounting 
plan  and  to  act  as  business  manager  so  that  the 
superintendent  may  be  relieved  of  details  that 
unfit  him  for  supervision.  This  clerk  will  be 
subordinate  to  the  superintendent  so  that  all 
responsibility  may  be  officially  placed  so  that 
there  will  be  a  closer  correlation  between  the 
business  and  the  professional  side  of  adminis¬ 
tration. 

As  previously  stated,  the  school  boards  will 
hold  the  superintendent  responsible  for  results, 
but  they1  will  want  the  superintendent  and  his 
assistants  to  show  more  definitely  what  the  re¬ 
sults  are.  School  boards  will  ask  the  superin¬ 
tendent  whether  he  knows  what  teachers  are 
succeeding  and  what  ones  are  not  and  how  he 
knows,  whether  he  is  expressing  mere  opinion 
without  facts  or  whether  his  opinion  is  based 
upon  educational  principles  and  upon  carefully 
prepared  data.  The  superintendent,  in  order  to 
speak  as  the  expert  he  is  supposed  to  be,  will 
attempt  to  measure  results  more  accurately  than 
he  has  done  in  the  past.  He  will  show  more 
definitely  what  progress  the  schools  are  making. 

In  all  the  larger  cities  there  will  be  depart¬ 
ments  of  research  and  investigation  headed  by 
men  as  scientifically  trained  as  the  heads  of 
research  departments  in  a  modem  industrial 
plant.  In  cities  of  medium  size  there  will  also 
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be  some  one  to  make  special  investigations  with¬ 
in  the  system,  and  without.  The  plan  in  opera¬ 
tion  at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  of  employing  an  assist¬ 
ant  superintendent  “whose  primary  function  is 
the  accurate  analysis  and  measurement  of  school 
conditions  by  way  of  finding  facts  necessary 
for  the  intelligent  direction  of  school  work”  has 
met  with  hearty  approval.  This  plan  could  and 
will  be  installed  in  other  cities  the  size  of  South 
Bend. 

In  the  smaller  cities  investigations  will  be 
carried  on  by  the  superintendent  and  his  assist¬ 
ants  ;  the  employment  of  some  one  especially  for 
this  work  seems  out  of  the  question.  Probably 
some  one  miay  be  employed  for  a  week  or  two 
each  year.  Recently  a  small  city  school  em¬ 
ployed  a  trained  psychologist  for  a  few  weeks 
to  study  retarded  pupils  and  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations.  Some  other  small  cities  are  prob¬ 
ably  doing  the  same  thing;  others  will.  The 
smaller  cities  will  no  doubt  make  greater  use 
of  the  departments  of  education  in  the  State 
universities  and  other  institutions  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  investigation,  research  and  experimen¬ 
tation.  State  departments  of  education  will  also 
be  so  organized  as  to  assist  city  school  boards 
and  superintendents  in  evaluating  the  work  of 
the  schools. 

Thus  one  might  continue  to  enumerate. 
Briefly,  city  school  boards  will  provide  better 
school  buildings  and  schools.  There  will  be  in 
every  small  and  medium  city  a  cosmopolitan 
high  school  centrally  located  and  elementary 
schools  out  near  the  people.  Every  building 
will  have  an  auditorium  and  a  gymnasium. 
Surrounding  each  building  will  be  large  play- 
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grounds  and  school  gardens  as  at  Salt  Lake  City 
and  a  few  other  places.  The  school  year  will 
be  longer — four  terms  of  twelve  weeks  each.  The 
school  plant  will  be  used  all  the  time;  in  the  day 
largely  for  children  and  at  night  largely  for 
adults — evening  schools,  lectures,  etc.  The 
schoolhouse  will  be  the  common  meeting  place 
for  the  people — the  people’s  forum.  The  course 
of  study  will  be  reorganized  from  the  kinder¬ 
garten  up  so  as  to  economize  time  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term.  The  “last  two  years”  will  be 
made  up  by  a  better  articulated  course  and  by 
junior  and  senior  high  schools.  More  attention 
will  be  given  to  vocational  education  and  voca¬ 
tional  enlightenment.  In  the  smaller  cities 
vocational  education  in  the  complete  sense,  with 
a  controlling  purpose  to  fit  for  any  recognized 
occupation,  may  not  be  universal,  but  the  in¬ 
dustrial  and  commercial  life  of  the  city  will  be 
utilized  for  educational  purposes;  there  will  be 
more  education  thru  vocations,  more  education 
in  real  life  situations,  and  less  under  artificial 
school  conditions.  Part-time  schooling  for  chil¬ 
dren  over  14  years  of  age  will  be  common. 
Cities  without  continuation  schools  will  be  few. 
Greater  provision  will  be  made  for  exceptional 
children.  No  city  will  be  without  its  school 
physician  and  school  nurse.  In  every  classroom 
there  will  be  a  teacher  well  fitted  for  her  work 
both  by  native  ability  and  education.  No  school 
board  will  employ  an  elementary  teacher  who 
has  not  completed  at  least  a  two  years’  profes¬ 
sional  course  in  addition  to  a  four  years’  high 
school  course,  nor  will  a  school  board  employ  a 
high  school  teacher  who  is  not  a  college  graduate 
or  who  has  not  had  professional  training,  either 
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as  a  part  of  a  college  course  or  in  addition  to  a 
college  course. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  things  that  may  be 
expected  of  all  city  schools  if  we  are  to  judge 
from  the  current  trend  of  educational  thinking 
and  experience. 
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The  Educational  Publishing 
Business  of  the  Last  Quarter 
of  a  Century 


W.  E.  PULSIFER, 

President  of  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company. 


Richard  de  Bury,  Bishop  of  Durham,  said  of 
books  in  1473 : 

“These  are  the  masters  who  instruct  us  with¬ 
out  rods  and  ferules,  without  hard  words  and 
anger,  without  clothes  or  money.  If  you  ap¬ 
proach  them,  they  are  not  asleep;  if  investigat¬ 
ing  you  interrogate  them,  they  conceal  nothing; 
if  you  mistake  them,  they  never  grumble;  if 
you  aTe  ignorant,  they  cannot  laugh  at  you.” 

Lord  Brougham  armed  his  schoolmaster  with 
a  primer,  declaring  he  would  trust  him  so  armed 
to  master  the  man  in  military  array. 

Our  own  Dr.  Oliaxton,  fully  realizing  the  great 
value  and  far-reaching  influence  of  the  “master” 
described  by  Bishop  de  Bury,  declares  that  the 
textbook  is  of  as  much  importance  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  world  as  the  teacher. 

“In  books  we  have  the  choicest  thoughts  of  the 
ablest  men  in  their  best  dress,”  declares  Aiken. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  edu¬ 
cational  publishers  have  produced  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  books  containing  “the  choicest  thoughts 
of  the  ablest  men  in  their  best  dress”  than  have 
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been  published  in  any  other  similar  period  of 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  there  were  comparatively  few  educa¬ 
tional  publishing  houses  in  the  United  States, 
and  their  lists  were  not  extensive  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Book  Company’s .  Since 
that  time  the  number  of  such  houses  and  the 
number  of  general  publishers  having  Educa¬ 
tional  Departments  has  steadily  increased,  so 
that  instead  of  there  being  a  “School-Book 
Trust,”  as  designing  and  misinformed  people 
sometimes  assert,  .there  are  today  a  larger  num- 
bei  of  progressive  and  independent  houses  than 
ever  before,  offering  to  schools  the  best  books 
that  they  are  able  to  secure. 

Ginn  &  Company’s  magnificent  list  contains 
two  thousand  more  titles  than  it  did  when  the 
School  Board  Journal  first  made  its  bow  to  the 
educational  world,  and  The  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company  has  during  the  same  time  increased 
its  general  iand  educational  publications  by 
about  thirty-one  hundred.  The  Macmillan,  the 
Scribner,  the  Silver,  the  Johnson,  the  Merrill, 
the  Holt  and  the  Heath  lists  have  grown  enor¬ 
mously  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
there  have  been  added  to  the  number  of  educa¬ 
tional  books  published  by  these  older  houses  a 
very  large  number  issued  by  the  younger  and 
very  progressive  educational  publishers. 

In  content,  typography,  illustration,  printing 
and  binding,  the  modern  textbook  is  as  different 
from  that  of  25  years  ago  as  the  Nineteen  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Sixteen  automobile  is  from  the  old  road 
wagon.  The  expert  typographer,  the  large  print¬ 
ing  press,  the  color  printer,  the  clever  illustra¬ 
tor,  the  skilled  engraver,  the  competent  cover 
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designer  and  the  scientific  hinder  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  have  collaborated  in  pro¬ 
ducing  an  American  textbook  that  the  Moseley 
Commission  declared  could  not  be  equalled  in 
any  other  country  of  the  world.  School-book 
making  is  now  a  highly  specialized  business. 
It  is  no  work  for  a  bungler,  as  some  of  the  states 
that  have  attempted  it  are  finding  out  to  their 
cost. 

That  the  modern  school  book  contains  “the 
choicest  thought  of  the  ablest  men,”  no  com¬ 
petent  judge  can  for  a  moment  doubt.  There 
has  been  for  more  than  a  score  of  years  a  con¬ 
stant  and  a  growing  recognition  in  publishing 
of  the  educational  progress  made  in  the  schools 
of  the  country.  The  school-book  publishers  have 
reflected  this  in  its  every  manifestation.  Again, 
there  has  been  a  constant  attempt  to  adapt  school 
books  in  the  light  of  the  newer  pedagogy.  What¬ 
ever  research  the  departments  of  our  normal 
schools  and  universities  have  pronounced  au¬ 
thoritative,  that  has,  at  once,  been  incorporated 
in  school  books. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  publisher  of  the 
last  25  years  has  been  of  the  greatest  service  to 
the  educational  world  because  of  his  willingness 
to  test  in  his  laboratory  and  not  infrequently  at 
large  cost  to  him  the  plans  and  methods  of  the 
advanced  pedagogical  thinkers.  During  this 
time  the  more  progressive  publishers  have  made 
many  experiments  with  books  embodying  new 
methods  as  well  as  with  those  upon  new  and  not 
fully  co-ordinated  subjects.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  many  of  these  experiments  have 
been  failures;  but  be  it  said  to  the  credit  of 
these  men  that  they  do  not,  as  Prof.  Brown  has 
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recently  so  well  put  it,  “call  attention  to  their 
graveyards,  or  ask  the  educational  world  to  pay 
tli©  cost  of  the  monuments  erected  therein.” 

Mr.  J.  0.  Simpson,  Vice-President  of  our 
Company  writes: 

“To  me  one  of  the  greatest  services  that  the 
publishers  have  rendered  in  the  last  25  years  is 
the  keeping  of  an  open  forum.  It  must  be 
marked  up  to  (their  credit  that  they  have  always 
been  just  as  ready  to  publish  a  book  from  an  un¬ 
known  and  obscure  source,  provided  it  seemed 
to  have  the  proper  merit,  as  they  have  been  to 
publish  from  the  recognized  and  accepted  leaders 
of  education.  Not  “Who  is  he?”  but  “Has  he 
a  message?”  has  been  the  publisher’s  question. 
One  of  the  great  problems  of  democracy  the  edu¬ 
cational  publishers  well  understand  is  to  keep 
opportunity  equal  to  all.” 

But  the  conscientious  publisher  must  have  the 
best  any  author,  whether  widely  known  or  com¬ 
paratively  unknown,  has  to  give.  He  plays  no 
favorites,  for  the  educational  world  forces  him 
to  produce  the  best  book  whether  from  author 
of  high  or  low  degree. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  more  than  one  book 
in  ten  in  an  educational  publisher’s  list  is  a  real 
profit-earner.  It  is  equally  safe  to  assert  that 
he  takes  this  fact  very  little  into  account  when 
he  fixes  the  prices  of  his  books;  competition  is 
so  keen  that  he  could  not  add  this  cost,  however 
much  he  might  desire  to  do  so. 

It  was  deemed  neither  wise  nor  prudent  by 
the  houses  engaged  in  the  educational  publish¬ 
ing  business  prior  to  the  organization  of  the 
American  Book  Company  to  publish  many 
books,  and  it  was  considered  a  foolish  waste  of 
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money  to  duplicate  texts  carried  in  their  lists. 
One  book  or  set  of  books  on  each  subject  and 
those  intensively  worked  was  the  slogan  of  these 
houses.  Today  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a 
large  school-book  publishing  house  to  carry  in  its 
list  a  half  dozen  or  more  sets  of  school  readers, 
exemplifying  as  many  methods  of  teaching  the 
subject.  Our  own  house  publishes  seven  differ¬ 
ent  sets  of  arithmetics,  based  respectively  upon 
the  spiral,  semi-spiral,  semi-topical  and  topical 
methods  of  presenting  arithmetic  to  the  young¬ 
sters.  These  large  lists  require  much  more  ad¬ 
vertising  matter,  better  prepared,  more  frequent¬ 
ly  circulated  and  more  carefully  aimed  at  a 
picked  number  of  people  than  the  older  and 
much  smaller  lists  needed  in  the  process  of 
exploitation.  Some  of  the  older  publishers 
would  turn  over  in  their  graves  if  they  could 
know  of  the  large  -amounts  of  money  spent 
annually  by  their  successors  for  the  modem 
beautifully  colored  and  finely  illustrated  cir¬ 
culars,  plus  the  postage  that  a  wide  distribution 
of  them  costs.  The  large  and  carefully  selected 
lists  of  textbooks  of  this  day  ought  to  meet  the 
requirements  as  to  method  and  matter  of  every 
schoolman  in  the  United  States,  whether  he  be 
located  on  the  rock-bound  coast  of  Maine,  or  live 
under  the  sunny  skies  of  Southern  California. 

The  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  educa¬ 
tional  books  published  by  a  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  school-book  houses  has  multiplied 
many  times  the  number  of  sample  copies  now 
annually  sent  to  the  educators  of  the  country. 
The  cost  of  these  samples  makes  a  large  hole  i 
the  gross  profits  of  the  publishing  business.  In 
the  case  of  a  large  house,  the  manufacturing 
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cost  of  samples  donated  is  more  than  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  a  year  and,  when  postage  or  express 
charges  are  added,  this  sum  is  nearly  doubled. 

Undoubtedly  no  one  other  agency  does  so 
much  to  improve  and  inform  the  teaching  body 
oi  the  country  and  to  bring  the  teachers  into 
touch  with  the  newer  movements  in  education, 
as  does  this  constant  flow  of  gratuitous  samples 
of  publishers’  books.  It  should  be  noted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  these  samples  are  not  distributed  in¬ 
discriminately.  A  considerable  sum  is  spent  in 
each  publishing  house  for  brains  enough  to  be 
sure  that  the  given  sample  falls  into  appre¬ 
ciative  hands ;  that  the  German  book  goes  to  the 
German  teacher;  the  new  physics  to  him  who  is 
interested  particularly  in  that  subject,  and  so 
on.  On  this  line  alone  it  may  be  justly  claimed 
the  school  world  owes  publishers  an  incalculable 
debt  and  one  that  is  not  often  quite  appreciated. 

If  Carlyle  was  right  in  his  statement  that  “a 
collection  of  books  is  a  real  university,”  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  educational  publishers,  because  of 
their  generous  distribution  of  sample  books, 
covering  the  whole  field  of  educational  work  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  university,  have  during 
the  past  25  years  been  building  countless  in¬ 
dividual  universities  for  the  benefit  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  United  States. 

While  the  motive  that  has  prompted  the  pub¬ 
lishers  to  sample  thus  generously  has  not  been 
wholly  an  unselfish  one,  as  manifestly  the  pur¬ 
pose  has  been  to  acquaint  the  educational  world 
,  with  the  great  numbers  of  books  that  are  an¬ 
nually  issued  in  the  hope  that  business  may 
result,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  these  gift 
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copies  have  been  both  inspiring*  and  instructive 
to  thousands  of  teachers  in  the  United  States. 

Altho  the  modern  school  book  from  every 
point  of  view  is  much  superior  to  that  published 
25  years  ago  and  much  more  expensive  to  pro¬ 
duce  than  the  textbook  of  that  time,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  advance  in  price  of  practically 
every  standard  article  sold  in  the  country  and 
the  increased  cost  of  doing  business,  educational 
publications  are  sold  today  at  a  lower  price  and 
a  larger  discount  than  in  1890.  In  fact,  the  cost 
of  school  books  per  child  now  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools,  according  to  a  recent  statement 
of  Commissioner  Claxton,  is  but  a  trifle  more 
than  seventy  cents  a  year — truly  a  small  price 
to  pay  for  the  kind  of  “master”  described  by 
Bishop  de  Bury. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  for  every  dollar 
spent  annually  for  educational  literature  23  are 
spent  for  newspapers,  fifteen  for  moving-picture 
shows  26  for  automobiles  and  45  for  teachers’ 
salaries,  supplies  and  school  equipment,  not  in¬ 
cluding  school  buildings,  it  will  ait  once  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  textbooks — “the  indispensable 
agencies  in  the  business  of  education” — take 
an  insignificant  sum  of  money  from  the  pockets 
of  the  American  people. 

The  school-book  business  has  occupied  the  at¬ 
tention  of  legislators,  editors,  and  politicians  a 
good  deal  more  during  the  life  of  the  School 
Board  Journal  than  in  any  other  period  of  time 
in  our  country’s  history.  Notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  publishers  to  produce  books  better  in 
content,  typography,  illustration,  printing,  and 
binding  than  those  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago;  notwithstanding  the  large  laboratory  cost 
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to  the  publishers  incident  to  the  testing  of  books 
by  conscientious  authors  who  for  some  reason 
failed  to  give  them  just  the  right  touch  to  com¬ 
pel  the  attention  and  gain  the  approval  of  the 
teaching  body  of  the  country;  notwithstanding 
there  has  been  a  generous,  discriminating  and 
constant  giving  of  sample  copies  by  the  publish¬ 
ing  houses,  and  altho  the  price  of  school  books 
has  steadily  decreased  and  discounts  have  stead¬ 
ily  increased,  the  educational  publishers  during 
this  time  have  had  rather  a  rocky  road  to  travel. 

Free  textbook  laws,  state  or  county  uniformity 
laws,  statutes  regulating  prices  and  discounts 
and  the  distribution  of  books,  legislation  im¬ 
posing  penalties  for  selling  a  book  in  a  given 
state  at  a  price  higher  than  it  is  sold  in  any 
other  state  whether  or  not  the  conditions  of  dis¬ 
tribution  are  the  same,  laws  intended  to  lay  that 
creature  of  the  imagination,  the  bogey,  popularly 
known  as  the  School-Book  Trust,  and  finally  the 
enactment  of  laws  by  one  or  two  states  provid¬ 
ing  for  state  publication,  have  kept  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  educational  books  constantly  on  the 
anxious  seat  during  the  past  25  years. 

If  the  publishing  business  were  as  large  as 
that  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Tobacco  Company,  or  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  legislatures  could  not  have 
given  it  much  more  serious  attention  than  they 
have  paid  it  since  1890.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  has 
recently  ascertained  from  perfectly  reliable 
sources  that  the  annual  cost  of  all  the  educa¬ 
tional  books  distributed  in  this  country — public, 
private,  parochial  school  as  well  as  college  and 
university  publications — is  not  over  seventeen 
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million  dollars,  an  amount  much  less  than  is 
spent  each  year  for  confectionery,  one  wonders 
what  has  prompted  the  flood  of  legislation  de¬ 
signed  to  regulate  a  business  so  small  as  com¬ 
pared  with  most  other  business  done  in  the 
United  States. 

If  the  educational  publishers  were  conducting 
their  business  dishonestly;  if  they  were  trying 
to  palm  off  books  as  worthless  as  certain  secur¬ 
ities  that  have  been  sold  in  large  amounts  to 
more  or  less  gullable  people;  if  they  were  tak¬ 
ing  extravagant  profits  from  the  sales  of  their 
publications  to  the  school  children,  then  there 
might  be  warrant  for  drastic  and  thoro  regula¬ 
tion  by  state  legislatures.  But  the  educational 
people  of  the  United  States  well  know  that  pub¬ 
lishers,  as  a  rule,  are  conducting  their  business 
with  scrupulous  honesty  and  that  any  individual 
or  company  that  fails  to  measure  up  to  the  high¬ 
est  standard  of  business  ethics  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  school-book  business  is  frowned  upon 
by  other  members  of  the  craft.  Moreover, 
American  teachers  would  be  the  first  to  testify 
that  the  books  furnished  them  by  the  educational 
publishers  are  the  best  that  (brains  and  skill  plus 
experience  can  produce  and  that  they  are  sold  at 
a  price  which  is  much  lower  than  is  charged  for 
novels  or  other  miscellaneous  books  which  cost 
much  less  to  make.  Our  school  people  well  know 
that  they  are  paying  only  a  fair  price  for  the 
best  textbooks  made  in  the  world. 

Why,  then,  this  flood  of  legislation  ?  Why  this 
careful  regulation  of  a  business  so  small  in  com¬ 
parison  with  other  great  industries?  After  a 
careful  study  of  the  causes  of  such  state  legis¬ 
lation  as  has  been  enacted  in  the  last  score  or 
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more  of  years,  I  am  convinced  that  they  may  be 
fairly  stated  as  follows : 

(1)  The  public  has  been  grossly  deceived  by 
designing  people  concerning  the  volume  of  the 
school-book  business  done  in  the  United  States. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  told  that  this  amounts 
annually  to  over  one  hundred  million  dollars. 

(2)  Many  people  have  been  made  to  believe 
that  school  children  have  been  robbed  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  who  have  been  taking  from  them  large 
toll  in  the  shape  of  net  profits. 

(3)  It  has  been  stated  again  and  again  that 
the  school-book  publishers  are  in  a  gigantic 
trust,  which  like  a  great  octopus  stretches  its 
tentacles  to  the  utmost  parts  of  our  land,  draw¬ 
ing  into  its  hungry  mouth  extravagant  profits 
exacted  from  poor  people,  who  can  ill  afford  to 
buy  school  books  at  all,  and  who,  in  some  mys¬ 
terious  way,  are  compelled  to  buy  them  by  this 
wicked  trust. 

(4)  The  unfortunate  California  experiment, 
which  has  plunged  that  state  into  a  loss  of  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars,  has  been  declared  by 
unscrupulous  politicians,  as  well  as  by  certain 
newspapers  ignorant  of  the  facts,  to  be  a  great 
success;  that  the  printing  office  of  the  “Golden 
State”  has  saved  the  people  of  California  vast 
sums  of  money  by  printing  and  circulating 
books  used  in  the  elementary  schools. 

(5)  Law  makers  have  never  had  a  proper  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  great  aid  that  educational  pub¬ 
lishers  have  given  to  the  cause  of  education,  nor 
has  there  been  any  real  conception  of  the  skilled 
labor  done  by  the  publishers  in  preparing  that 
aid. 

A  great  number  of  people  apparently  believe 
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that  almost  anybody  of  fair  education  can  write 
school  books  good  enough  for  the  children,  and 
that  printers  and  hinders  unskilled  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  book-making  can  turn  out  a  physical 
book  good  enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 

(6)  It  is  more  than  forty  years  since  I  taught 
my  first  school.  From  that  time  to  this,  for 
some  psychological  reason  unknown  to  me,  many 
parents  have  resented  the  cost  of  their  children’s 
books  no  matter  what  price  has  been  charged 
for  them.  These  same  parents  would  buy,  un¬ 
complainingly,  hats,  caps,  clothing,  boots  and 
shoes,  toys,  candy,  moving-picture  and  theater 
tickets  for  their  children,  and  most  seriously 
object  when  they  were  asked  to  pay  seventy-five 
cents,  per  child,  for  a  year’s  supply  of  school 
books. 

(7)  Politicians,  who  have  often  heard  the 
mutterings  of  the  buyers  of  textbooks  and  know 
how  resentful  these  people  are  of  the  small  tax 
that  the  purchase  imposes  upon  them,  have  been 
quick  to  make  the  school-book  question  a  politi¬ 
cal  issue,  which  in  their  own  crafty  way  they 
have  worked  to  the  limit. 

(8)  There  has  not  been  during  the  past  25 
years  an  association  of  educational  publishers 
organized  by  members  of  the  trade  to  defend  the 
business  from  unfair  and  unjust  attacks.  Banks, 
hotels,  insurance  companies,  manufacturers  and 
merchants  have  associations  that  are  so  carefully 
organized  and  so  powerful  in  their  influence 
as  to  prevent  unfair  legislation  against  their 
interests.  These  associations  are  in  no  sense 
trusts ;  they  violate  no  provision  of  the  Sherman 
Law.  Had  there  been  organized  25  years  ago  a 
strong  and  active  association  of  educational  pub- 
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Ushers,  whose  constitution  and  by-laws  could 
have  been  published,  and  the  records  of  whose 
meetings  could  have  been  inspected  by  any  pre- 
son  interested  to  see  them;  had  this  association 
prepared  and  circulated  exact  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  volume  of  the  school-book  business 
and  its  profits,  and  had  representatives  of  this 
association  'appeared  before  legislative  com¬ 
mittees,  honestly  seeking  complete  information 
concerning  the  business,  many  of  the  laws  that 
have  been  passed  during  this  time  would  never, 
I  believe,  have  been  enacted.  Recently,  effort 
has  been  made  by  some  of  the  publishers  to  cor¬ 
rect  wrong  impressions  concerning  their  busi¬ 
ness  and  to  give  to  the  public  accurate  and 
thoroly  dependable  data  with  reference  to  it. 
The  American  people  are  fast  coming  to  under¬ 
stand  that  they  have  been  deceived  by  wholly 
false  or  partially  untrue  statements  of  scheming 
politicians  or  misinformed  editors  concerning 
the  character,  the  volume  and  the  profits  of  our 
business,  and  are  insisting  that  legislators  shall 
let  it  alone.  “Hands  off  Bishop  de  Bury’s 
‘masters’  ”  is  now  the  slogan  of  the  school  chil¬ 
dren,  the  parents  and  the  educators.  So  mote  it 
be. 
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A  Quarter  Century  in  the 
Mechanical  Equipment  of 
School  Buildings 


HAROLD  L.  ALT. 
Consulting  Engineer,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  progress  in  the  scope  of  education  and  the 
development  of  educational  methods  during  the 
past  25  years  has  been  accompanied  by  a  cor¬ 
responding  advance  in  the  construction  of  school 
buildings  and  in  their  equipment.  The  very 
function  of  schoolhouses  has  changed,  partic¬ 
ularly  during  the  last  ten  years,  in  which  time 
the  movement  for  industrial  education  and  the 
movement  for  making  the  school  a  community 
and  social  center  have  really  taken  firm  hold. 

In  the  early  days  and  even  as  late  as  thirty 
years  ago  the  schools  were  bare,  unadorned,  un¬ 
comfortable  places  in  which  the  schoolmaster 
ruled  like  an  autocrat  and  owed  his  success  or 
failure  largely  to  his  ability  (or  lack  of  ability) 
to  “lick”  the  most  husky  boy  in  his  class.  The 
schoolmasters  of  early  days  could  not  be  too 
proud  to  fight.  No  one  was  known  to  like  school 
because  it  was  pleasant,  and  the  writer  has  fre¬ 
quently  noticed  that  in  all  the  pictures  of 
Abraham  Lincoln’s  boyhood  education,  he  is 
always  shown  studying  in  comfort  but  by  his 
own  fireside. 
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The  broadening  scope  of  education  which  has 
followed  very  closely  the  rapidly  changing  social 
structure  of  the  United  States  and  which  has 
kept  pace  with  its  growing  industrial  interests 
and  its  urban  development  has  made  a  modern 
curriculum  consist  of  a  vastly  greater  number 
of  subjects  than  the  original  three  R’s.  To  assist 
in  the  full  development  of  modern  boys  and 
girls,  to  stimulate  the  assimilation  of  a  greater 
amount  of  information,  and  to  prepare  the  boys 
and  girls  for  the  work  which  they  will  enter  in 
life,  every  modern  facility  and  convenience  has 
been  adopted  and  incorporated  in  the  modern 
school  plant.  A  recent  study  of  the  school  build¬ 
ings  in  Cleveland  and  four  other  typical  Ameri¬ 
can  cities,  shows  that  as  many  as  eleven  auxil¬ 
iary  rooms  for  shopwork,  art  instruction,  domes¬ 
tic  economy,  health  maintenance,  etc.,  are  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  typical  large  city  school. 

No  less  prominent  than  the  facilities  for  edu¬ 
cation  are  the  modern  methods  of  building  con¬ 
struction  and  the  advance  made  in  sanitation 
during  the  past  25  years.  Truly  scientific  bases 
for  the  sanitary  planning  and  equipment  of 
schoolhouses  have  been  evolved  much  less  than 
25  years  ago,  but  the  progress  in  sanitation  has 
perhaps  more  strongly  influenced  schoolhouse 
construction  than  any  other  science. 

In  the  matter  of  heating  and  ventilation, 
great  strides  have  also  -been  made,  but  this 
problem  is  still  far  from  a  final  solution.  En¬ 
gineers  are  still  hindered  by  a  lack  of  accurate 
scientific  knowledge  as  to  what  constitutes  fresh 
air. 

In  the  lighting  of  schools  progress  has  not 
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been  as  marked  as  in  some  other  types  of  build¬ 
ings.  The  use  of  schoolrooms  and  auditoriums 
at  night  is  a  very  recent  advance  in  the  service 
of  these  buildings.  The  progress  has  been  much 
the  same  as  in  other  buildings,  starting  with  the 
kerosene  lamp,  then  the  ordinary  gas  burner, 
then  the  carbon  filament  electric  light,  the  in¬ 
candescent  gas  mantle  and  lately  the  tungsten 
filament  incandescent  bulb.  Some  standards  in 
the  quantity  of  light  required  in  classrooms  have 
been  evolved  within  the  past  five  years  but  the 
end  oif  the  progress  in  electric  illumination  is 
not  yet  visible,  tho  each  step  brings  nearer  the 
ideal  of  light  without  heat,  at  a  minimum  cost. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  members  of  school  boards 
thruout  the  country  are  aware  of  the  tremendous 
recent  advancement  made  in  the  arts  of  sanita¬ 
tion,  heating  and  ventilating.  The  word  arts 
is  used  here  with  “malice  aforethought,”  for, 
when  compared  to  the  older  appliances,  the  mod¬ 
ern  plumbing  fixtures  and  heating  arrangements 
are  indeed  nothing  less  than  works  of  art.  It 
is  not  generally  known  that  the  present  syphon- 
jet  closet  has  been  on  the  market  only  since  the 
time  of  the  Spanish- American  war!  Previous 
to  this,  school  boards  of  necessity  used  either 
the  “washout”  or  “range”  water  closets — no  one 
knowing  of  anything  better — and  before  this 
“hopper”  or  “pan”  closets.  In  some  smaller 
communities,  even  the  outdoor  vault  was 
adopted  as  sufficient  to  serve  the  exigencies  of 
the  occasion.  Apropos,  it  is  not  out  of  the  way 
to  mention  that  some  boards  today  are  still  in¬ 
clined  to  ride  with  the  rear  guard  and  seem 
determined  on  the  retention  of  the  dry  vault  un- 
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til  the  health  officer,  the  parents  and  the  local 
plumbers  can  get  together  and  have  an  ordi¬ 
nance  passed  prohibiting  such  nuisances.  This 
is  doubly  criminal  when  automatically  operated 
syphon-jet  closets  made  of  vitrified,  non-absorb¬ 
ent  china,  and  master  pieces  of  the  potter’s  art 
have  been  developed  and  designed  especially  for 
school  use! 

Oftentimes  in  the  old  schoolhouse  the  well  was 
the  only  source  of  water  supply  and  water- 
operated  plumbing  fixtures  were  an  absolute 
impossibility.  Nowadays  there  are  a  hundred 
manufacturers  who  will  deliver  water  at  any 
required  pressure,  anywhere  in  a  school  build¬ 
ing  from  a  well  or  any  other  source  of  supply 
within  a  mile,  using  alcohol,  gasoline,  hot  air, 
steam  or  electric  current  to  drive  their  equip¬ 
ment.  Considering  the  advantages,  the  price 
of  these  outfits  is  not  by  any  means  excessive. 

Where  sewers  are  not  available  to  take  care 
of  the  sewage  from  a  school  the  modern  septic 
tank  and  disposal  field  furnish  the  solution,  the 
character  of  the  ground  sometimes  necessitat¬ 
ing  a  more  expensive  filter  disposal  system. 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  however,  such  means 
were  unheard  of. 

As  another  instance  of  progress  in  school 
equipment,  we  have  the  gymnasium  often  with 
shower  baths  and  a  swimming  pool.  No  boy — 
or  girl  either — attending  a  modern  high  school 
has  any  excuse  for  lack  of  proper  physical  train¬ 
ing  or  cleanliness,  but  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  the  idea  of  a  young  school  girl  putting  on 
bloomers  and  romping  thru  a  basketball  game 
would  have  resulted  in  a  grave  shaking  of  the 
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head  by  her  elders  and  many  dire  predictions 
as  to  her  future. 

To  many  pupils  of  the  present,  the  school 
swimming  pool  is  a  most  desired  object  and  all 
the  advantages  of  swimming  down  in  the  “old 
swimmin’  hole”  can  be  enjoyed  in  schools  where 
pools  have  been  installed.  Most  of  the  new  high 
schools,  especially  those  of  the  better  type,  are 
incorporating  swimming  pools.  Many  of  these 
pools  are  open  for  the  use  of  the  community 
during  the  hot  summer  months  and  some  of 
them  thruout  the  year  on  Saturdays,  evenings 
and  even  Sundays.  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godli¬ 
ness! 

Modern  science  has  done  much  to  make  the 
swimming  pool  a  practical  accessory  to  the 
school  social  center.  The  main  improvements 
include  not  only  the  features  of  construction 
but  also  the  cost  of  operation.  To  avoid  filth 
and  disease  in  the  older  pools,  we  have  the  con¬ 
stant  replacing  of  water,  made  unnecessary 
by  the  use  of  filters  thru  which  the  water  is  con¬ 
stantly  driven  by  a  small  pump,  thus  cleansing 
it  as  fast  as  it  is  polluted.  We  have  an  alum 
feeding  device  which  adds  alum  to  the  water 
just  before  it  is  filtered  and  we  have  a  sterilizer 
for  sterilizing  the  water  as  it  leaves  the  filter 
by  the  use  of  hypochloride  of  lime  or  the  ultra¬ 
violet  rays  of  an  electric  lamp  which  effectually 
electrocutes  the  germs.  We  have  a  method  of 
feeding  into  the  pool  in  which  the  water  is 
thoroly  mixed  with  air  resulting  in  “aeration” 
of  the  water  and  further  purification.  It  is  a 
fact  that  pool  water  can  be  and  is  treated  so  that 
after  a  year  of  service  it  is  clearer  and  purer 
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and  has  fewer  germs  than  any  natural  drinking 
water  obtainable. 

To  the  unsophisticated  it  may  seem  pertinent 
to  ask  why  not  avoid  all  this  process  and  just 
run  in  fresh  water  when  required.  This  indeed 
was  the  first  method  under  which  pools  were 
operated,  but  it  means  buying  about  50,000  to 
60,000  gallons  of  water  at  intervals  varying 
from  two  days  to  a  week  apart  and  of  heating 
this  water  up  to  a  desirable  temperature.  There¬ 
in  lies  the  high  cost  of  operation  for  pools  with¬ 
out  filters. 

Originally,  heat  for  the  school  with  small 
classes  was  developed  from  a  fireplace  which 
quickly  gave  way  to  the  stove.  Attention  to 
the  discomforts  of  the  roasted  face  and  freez¬ 
ing  back  resulted  in  the  jacketed  stoves  and 
later  in  furnace  systems  which  were  much  like 
the  present  residence  furnace  systems  except  of 
larger  capacity.  Afterwards  three  or  four  or 
even  six  furnaces  were  installed  for  a  single 
large  school.  This  would  not  have  been  so  bad 
had  the  furnaces  not  required  to  be  set  in 
various  locations  in  the  basement  in  order  to 
favor  their  respective  heat  flues.  This  resulted 
in  a  perpetual  “marathon”  race  for  the  janitor 
every  cold  day  in  order  to  get  coal  on  the  last 
furnace  before  his  first  again  required  attention. 

Of  course,  furnace  heating  having  nothing 
behind  it,  but  the  small  force  of  gravity,  often¬ 
times  failed  to  heat  in  certain  rooms  especially 
in  severe  and  windy  weather,  and  it  was  soon 
recognized  that  the  larger  schools  would  require 
some  other  kind  of  heating  system  in  order  to 
be  satisfactory.  Yet  the  furnace  heating  system 
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did  one  good  thing — it  accustomed  us  to  the 
benefits  of  fresh  air  and  showed  the  need  of 
ventilation  later  when  furnaces  were  abandoned. 

About  1890  steam  heating  was  being  actively 
developed  for  all  classes  of  large  buildings.  In 
fact,  in  modified  forms  it  is  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  and  greatest  used  method  of  the  present 
day,  especially  for  exceptionally  large  structures. 
At  that  time,  however,  it  was  in  a  comparatively 
experimental  stage  and  was  regarded  as  requir¬ 
ing  large  pipes  and  fairly  high  pressure  to 
operate  while  automatic  control  was  in  such  an 
undeveloped  state  as  to  be  practically  unknown. 

The  first  introduction  of  steam  heating  in 
schools  was  heralded  by  pipes  of  excessive  size, 
homely  pipe  coils  of  miter  shape.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  turn  all  of  the  coil  on,  or  off,  with  no 
adjustment  to  meet  intermediate  requirements 
of  the  weather.  Theoretically,  the  heating  sur¬ 
face  in  a  room  is  only  required  in  full  when  the 
extremely  low  outside  temperature  is  reached 
and  is  not  required  at  all  when  the  outside 
temperature  is  70  degrees  or  above.  Thus  it 
can  readily  be  seen  that  the  coil  could  not 
properly  heat  the  room  at  any  time  when  the 
thermometer  stood  between  70  degrees  and  the 
zero  mark.  Now  this  means  practically  the 
entire  season ! 

Temperature  control  in  the  schoolroom  could 
only  be  obtained  in  the  early  days  by  a  con¬ 
stant  care  on  the  teacher’s  part  to  have  “Willie” 
turn  on  or  off  one  valve  and  “Jamie”  turn  on 
or  off  the  other  while  the  big  pipe  coil  would 
crack  and  pound  every  time  steam  was  let  into 
it,  to  the  edification  of  the  class  and  the  dismay 
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— often  tempered  with  alarm — on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  In  those  happy  days  the  schoolrooms 
were  commonly  found  to  be  absolutely  stifling 
and  it  was  necessary  that  one  or  more  windows 
be  kept  open  from  the  bottom  all  the  time. 
Similarly,  a  periodic  flushing  of  the  room  with 
fresh  cold  air  at  recess  time  or  the  middle  of  the 
session  by  throwing  all  the  windows  open  and 
“flushing”  out  the  foul  air  was  needed. 

This  trouble  was  later  remedied  by  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  fan  systems  taking  air  from  out¬ 
side,  heating  it  in  large  basement  chambers  and 
then  blowing  it — by  means  of  a  fan — into  ducts 
leading  to  the  various  rooms.  The  radiator  pipe 
coils,  etc.,  were  all  removed  from  the  classrooms 
and  hot  air  and  vent  registers  substituted. '  This 
resulted  in  air  of  a  given  temperature  being  sup¬ 
plied  to  all  the  rooms  in  a  school  regardless  of 
whether  they  were  on  the  sunny,  sheltered  side 
or  the  cold,  exposed  side  of  the  building.  The 
result  was  hot  rooms  on  the  sunny  side  and  cold 
rooms  on  the  windy  side. 

To  obviate  this  objection  the  double  duct  heat¬ 
ing  system  was  evolved  consisting  of  a  hot  air 
duct  and  a  cold  air  duct  connected  to  the  base 
of  the  flue  to  each  classroom.  Dampers  operated 
by  hand  cords  or  thermostats  were  placed  so  that 
each  individual  room  could  get  air  at  any  rea¬ 
sonable  desired  temperature  to  suit  its  needs. 

About  the  time  this  was  thought  to  be  de¬ 
finitely  settled  as  the  proper  and  ideal  system, 
complaint  began  to  be  voiced  by  the  boards  of 
education  that  operating  costs  of  blast  systems 
were  almost  prohibitive,  because  of  the  need 
of  running  massive  fans  driven  by  motors  not 
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only  during  class  hours  but  oftentimes  five  to 
eight  hours  previous  to  occupancy  of  the  rooms. 

An  endeavor  to  cut  the  operating  cost  has 
produced  a  combination  of  direct  radiation  with 
the  blast  system  in  which  the  air  is  only  warmed 
for  ventilation  purposes  and  direct  radiators  are 
used  to  offset  the  heat  loss  of  the  room.  In  this 
way  no  power  is  required  to  operate  the  fan 
(except  possibly  in  extreme  weather)  until  the 
rooms  are  actually  occupied  and  the  fan  or  fans 
can  be  closed  down  during  recess  and  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  session. 

A  study  of  the  air  we  breathe  has  shown  some 
very  peculiar  facts,  one  is  that  it  will  retain  a 
great  deal  more  moisture  when  warm  than  it  will 
when  cold.  In  fact,  the  “cold  dry  air  of  winter” 
and  the  “moist  warm  air  of  summer”  are  both 
statements  too  mild  for  the  actual  conditions. 
For  instance,  a  quantity  of  zero  air  taken  from 
the  outside  on  a  cold  winter  day  and  warmed 
up  to  70  degrees — compared  to  natural  outside 
air  at  70  degrees — cannot  be  equalled  for  dry¬ 
ness  anywhere  on  earth,  not  even  in  the  world’s 
hottest  deserts. 

Effects  of  such  air  are  visible  in  steam  heated 
apartments  and  houses  where  the  moisture  is 
drawn  from  the  woodwork  and  furniture,  open¬ 
ing  joints  and  causing  articles  to  actually  fall 
apart  on  account  of  abnormal  dryness.  On  a 
human  being  these  effects  are  localized  on  the 
moist  surfaces  of  the  body  particularly  in  the 
throat  and  eyes  where  the  moisture  is  rapidly 
dried  up  and  detrimental  results  are  produced. 

To  add  a  proper  amount  of  moisture  to  the 
air,  science  has  produced  the  modem  air  washer. 
This  washes  the  incoming  air  by  a  multitude 
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of  atomized  sprays  of  water  which  not  only  clear 
the  air  of  impurities  but  can  be  so  tempered  as 
to  saturate  or  “humidify”  the  air  to  any  desired 
degree.  A  carefully  operated  air  washer  deliv¬ 
ers  clean  air  of  proper  humidity  to  the  pupils 
and  avoids  the  sensation  of  “scorched  air,” 
which  is  really  caused  by  excessive  dryness. 

Not  satisfied  with  this,  science  is  endeavoring 
to  find  out  why  the  exhaust  or  foul  air  taken 
from  a  classroom  cannot  be  cleaned  and  re¬ 
juvenated  to  a  point  where  it  equals  or  exceeds 
raw  air  in  all  the  properties  required.  Here 
again  the  reason  is  to  economize  on  the  cost  of 
heating  the  cold  outside  air  now  used  for  venti¬ 
lation.  School  board  members  may  not  appre¬ 
ciate  that  every  cubic  foot  of  air  put  into  a 
classroom  during  the  winter  months  has  to  be 
heated  an  average  of  thirty  degrees  while  if  re¬ 
circulation  of  air  could  be  arranged  practically 
all  this  heat  could  be  saved. 

Impossible?  Perhaps!  But  if  the  polluted 
water  of  the  swimming  pool  can  be  artificially 
purified,  who  can  consistently  maintain  that  this 
cannot  be  done  with  air?  It  is  interesting  along 
these  lines  to  note  the  experiments  of  Professor 
Frederic  Bas3  in  the  Minneapolis  schools  where 
foul  air  taken  from  the  exhaust  registers  in  the 
classrooms,  has  been  put  thru  various  cleansing 
processes  and  then  fed  back  again  thru  the  sup¬ 
ply  registers.  The  air  was  revolved  in  an  end¬ 
less  cycle,  for  leakage  being  re-used  and  breathed 
over  and  over. 

The  New  York  State  Ventilation  Commission 
is  investigating  along  similar  lines.  One  experi¬ 
ment  is  being  carried  on  at  Columbia  University 
with  two  groups  of  students  for  comparison,  and 
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the  other  in  a  public  school  where  two  rooms 
have  been  set  apart  for  observation. 

While  the  investigations  so  far  have  indicated 
a  loss  of  ambition — or,  in  other  words,  mental 
fatigue — experienced  to  a  considerable  degree, 
together  with  a  slight  loss  in  appetite  by  the 
occupants  of  the  re-circulated  rooms,  the  phy¬ 
sical  discomforts  and  ill  effects  are  not  so  great 
as  might  be  supposed.  If  ozone  or  some  other 
product  could  be  found  to  kill  odor  and  another 
compound  to  avoid  the  loss  of  energy  experi¬ 
enced,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  re-circulated 
air  may  be  the  solution  of  the  ventilation  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  very  near  future. 

The  greatest  difficulty — or  at  least  the  most 
noticeable  one — is  that  of  odor.  One  room  re¬ 
circulated  has  its  own  odor  of  air  re-injected 
and  does  not  notice  any  change — but  ten  rooms 
re-circulated  result  in  a  sort  of  amalgamation 
of  odors  which  everybody  notices. 

If  the  foregoing  has  made  clear  the  writer’s 
ideas,  it  has  made  evident  that  great  progress 
has  been  made  during  the  past  25  years  in  the 
mechanical  and  sanitary  equipment  of  school- 
houses.  What  the  future  will  bring  is,  in  Kip¬ 
ling’s  phrase,  another  story.  But  it  may  be 
confidently  predicted  that  the  present  and  the 
coming  generations  of  architects,  engineers  and 
sanitarians  will  be  no  less  keen  or  resourceful 
than  the  men  of  the  past  25  years  in  originat¬ 
ing  new  devices  and  methods  and  developing 
the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the  equipments 
and  machinery  which  we  now  have.  There  will 
be  no  standstill  in  the  public  service  which 
designers  of  school  buildings  and  school  equip¬ 
ment  render. 
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